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A WORD TO THE READER. 


Iv presenting the Purenotocicat JournAL 
to the Américan public in a new dress, we have 
several distinct objects in view, which, we have 
no doubt, will strike the candid reader favorably. 
In the present form we give double the amount 
of reading matter that the Jovrnal in the 
pamphlet form contained. We have long 
felt that the Journal was too small a me- 
dium to communicate what we desired to do to 
our readers. The change enables us to obviate 
that difficulty and effect our object. 


HIGH AND LOW POSTAGE. 


Under the existing postal arrangements the tax 
on the Journal, in its former shape, was oppressive, 
in consequence of which thousands of persons were 
deterred from becoming subscribers. Thus was 
the salutary influence of the work more cireum- 
scribed than was due to the merit of the sub- 
jects it discussed ; and although the Journal has 
acquired a circulation unparallelled in the history 
of scientific publications in this or any other coun- 
try, in despite of the onerous burden of postage, 
yet still its circulation has been too limited (less 
than 30,000) to extend, as widely as we desired 
those great reformatory subjects of which it is the 
bearer. Those difficulties we trust are now at an 
end. 


In the present form, our subscribers will save, 
in Postrace alone, some five or six thousand 
dollars a year—a saving of no little consequence 
to those who earn their money by the sweat of 
the brow. Heretofore subscribers have paid al- 
most as much for postage as for the Journal itself, 


a 





| which is not just; nor will editors now, as before, 
| be obliged to pay postage on our issues, nor we 
on theirs, which constitutes no small reason for 
the change. 

PROGRESS, 

In this day of speed and progress, not only in 
physical science, but in feeling and thought, there 
seems to be a demand for a racy administration 
of science as well as of literature. And in our 
| more attractive newspaper dress, we shall take 
|more latitude in our subjects, and popularise 
science by giving to it the expansive freedom of | 
the Spirit of the Nineteenth Century. 





WANTS OF THE READER. 


Many persons desire, in connection with the 
science of man, to read something dedicated to 
Mechanism, Agriculture, Art, Natural Science, 
and General Intelligence, who feel unable to take 
the Journal, and also to supply themselves with 
all other desirable reading matter; but their in- 
terest in Phrenology and Physiology has induzed 
them to forego other important subjects for the 
sake of the Journal. 


OUR ENLARGEMENT. bs 


By combining the discussion of Phrenological 
}and Physiological Science with other subjects, 
| giving as much reading matter on the nature of 
| man as we formerly have done, and adding at 
| least one hundred per cent of choice matter on 
all other great interests of the age, without in- 
| crease of price, and with a great decrease of post- 
| age—we achieve several important ends which 
cannot fail to be appreciated as a boon to every 
reader. 





UNION OF TOPICS. 


We intend that the manner of treating the | 
science of human nature embodied in Phrenol- | 
ogy, Physiology, and Magnetism, shall be in no | 
sense inferior, in amount or style, to what it has 
hitherto been ; in addition to which we shall in- 


| progressive development of the race, and their 


Social Development ; one upon Agriculture and 
the Mechanic Arts, and Natural Science gene- 
rally ; and a choice Literary Department, em- 
bracing General Intelligence, and that which is 
adapted to the million, and calculated to in- 
form and elevate the intellect, and refine the 
feelings. 
ILLUSTRATIONS. 

All these subjects will be amply illustrated 
with beautiful Engravings, and thus made attract- 
ive as well as highly instructive to all. Every 
feature of the Journal will have for its object the 


highest interest and happiness. 
CHRAPNESS OF THE WORK, 


Certain it is, that we have furnished more mat- 
ter of a scientific character, for a small price, than 
has been given to the world since the invention 
iof the art of printing. 


OUR PROSPECTS. 


If our circulation shall become a hundred 
thousand, as we hope and ‘believe it may under 
the new arrangement; we shall attribute it to 
the codperation of the lovers of and to 
its intrinsic power, presented te the public in 
a cheap and attractive form. But the only 
means by which the Journal has paid its ex- 
penses aud a profit, or can do so in future, at 
its exceedingly low price, is its widely extended 
circulation. Pecuniary profit, we repeat, is not 
the object, and with an ordinary circulation 
would not defray expenses. 


THE GREAT FUTURE. 


That the Journal may exist long after our 
bones are laid in the dust, and our voices ‘hushed 
in the sleep that knows no earthly waking—that 
it may go on developing those important truths 
which called it into existence, is the earnest 
desire of the Editors and Publishers. If its 











troduce a Department on Home Education and 


pages shall teach mankind how to curb and 
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direct. their passions, and to stimulate their vir- | ment we shall not only treat upon the philosophy 
tues into ripeness, and the living temple of the | of the mind, but, as man possesses mechanical 
soul can be so perfected as to be a fit casket for | faculties, we shall introduce a department on 
the undying mind—if the successive generations Mechanics. As Agriculture is the primitive em- 
of men can be raised on the principles which | ployment of mankind, and by far the greater part 
govern human nature till the world shall be| of the race are still devoted to it, and as it is 
renovated, and man shall have fulfilled his noble | universally necessary, we shall devote a portion 
destiny on the earth, and if this Journal shall of our space to that interest. Man has also a 
prove to have been the corner-stone in this edi-| class of organs adapted to Art; that these may 
fice of human elevation, it will be a fulfilment of | be duly exercised, we shall give space for their 
the desire of, and a sufficient reward for, those | gratification. Our Home Department will be 
who have lived and labored for it. | filled with matter of a social and moral tendency, 


To “Tue Peorte,” then, is the Journal con- | caleulated to promote and realize to the reader, 
signed with the fullest confidence of their appre- | the 


“inti , 7 » De > n- | , 
ciation and support. If the past has been suc | To develop the Intellect we shall treat on the 
cessful, we look to the future for 


a tenfold wider | Natural Sciences, and communicate matter of 
sphere of usefulness. a : 
General Intelligence. 
a All those topics, then, are in keeping with the 
SUCCESS IN LIFE. philosophy of the human mind, and will tend to 
In what pursuit shall I be most successful ? | its harmonious development; and by their intro- 


truth of the song—* Sweer Home.” 


This is the question of every thoughtful and con- | duction, we expect to render the Journat more 
siderate young man, and it is easier asked by | useful, and universally acceptable, than ever before. 
most persons than answered. To us, however, | 
it is no more difficult than for the mariner with 
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his compass to direct his ship over the boundless 
ocean, or the telegraphic operator to direct the 
electric current on the wires, from continent to 
We have the 
compass of the mixp, by which we can direct 
with unerring certainty, the steps from childhood 
to youth, from youth to manhood. 


continent; over or under the sea. 


We look upon the wreck of a magnificent 
ocean steamer with sorrow and regret. The loss 
of labor and of property is immense, Individuals 
and families are reduced from affluence and 
position to poverty and beggary. Yet what is 
this, in comparison to the misguided youth, and 
the consequent wreck of the Human Mrnp? 
The latter is of infinitely the most importance, 
even as much as the MIND is superior to MATTER, 
so is the right direction of youth of higher conse- 
quence than that of any other earthly considera- 
tion. An acquaintance with Phrenology gives 
the parent and the teacher a compass, or, more 


properly;"the key by which to unlock and lay 





open to full view the faculties, proceeding from | 


| | this complicated and mysterious instrument, the 
\| Braty, from which proceeds every mental emo- 
‘I tion, every thought, and every action. 

This understood, we have the causes of the 
good and bad deeds of all mankind. 

In future numbers of this Journal we shall 
endeavor to explain how to apply the principles 
of Phrenology to all the various pursuits in life, 


pointing out particular pursuits for each individual: 


Vin new perann 
UR NEW DEPARTMENTS. 

Every enjoyment, desire, and taste, grows out 
of the various Mental Faculties, all of which should 
be properly gratified ; and to aid in their develop- 





PROGRESS OF PHRENOLOGY. 
| It is a fuct, less apparent, perhaps, to the com- 


| mon observer than to those who are devoted to 
| the science, that Phrenology is becoming inter- 
laced with public sentiment, and imbuing litera- 
|ture with its philosophy—it is an essential 
| aid to clergymen in their public and _ social 
| ministrations—the physician carries it to the sick 
| room, and there finds its utility in managing the 
| minds of his patients—the teacher gains from it 
a new inspiration of light for his noble calling— 
jand the mother is just beginning to verify its 
| magic power in teaching her how to mold and 
| direct the young mind for noble effort, virtue, and 
|honor. Young men, anxious to be useful and 
appy, find it like a guiding light to point the 
way to success—indeed, few persons are now 
willing to engage in business or matrimonial 
partnerships, take an apprentice, or go to a trade, 
without first consulting Phrenology. 
ca 


NEW YEAR’S GREETING. 


On the opening of a New Year, it is a time- 
honored custom to reciprocate friendly greetings, 
and pour forth joyous wishes for the “ Happy 
New Year!” These wishes are always progres- 

| sive in their spirit and prospective in their reach, 
| apparently forgetting the past, and streaching on- 
| ward and upward to a glorious future. May 


covering each of the professions, trades, and arts, | we not send forth the Journal as a messenger of 


friendly greeting to all our readers? Through it 
let us bid adieu to the by-gone past, re- 
joicing in the good which has been achieved, 
and pointing to the bow of promise which glows 
over the future. { Reader, a happy year to you 
nd yours!—happy in a higher intellectual 

rogress—in moral illumination—in purity of the 
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social affections, and in all that elevates and re- 
fines the Man. AMay you also be abundantly 
blessed “in your basket and store,” but more 
py in those mental riches “ which moti) 
cannot corrupt” or thieves purloin, and that give) 
a passport to ceaseless beatitude. 


TO OLD SUBSCRIBERS. 


We forward our January number gratuitously 
as a sample of our proposed improvements, to all 
current subscribers—thus, also, furnishing them 
with the materials required for obtaining new 
subscribers. None need reject it for fear we shall 
hold them legally to the year’s subscription, be- 
cause, be it distinctly remembered, our terms are 
strictly 1s Apvance. We open new books every 
year; nor need any expect us to forward more 
than the first number till they RE-sUBSCRIBE. 
We deal wholly on the casx principle, in order 
that we’may deal on the czar principle. This 
our fixed rule, secures us against all losses, and 
thus enables us to afford the Journal at a low 
price. 


* TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Please be particular to write the name of the 
Post-office, County, and State, and not forget the 
name of the writer, in a plain, readable hand, 
and thus avoid mistakes and delays. A hundred 
letters a day to attend to, reqnire carefulness on 
the part of writers. This is very important where 
money and names are sent for the Journal. 


TO CLUBS, 

The Journal will be sent in clubs to different 
post-offices when desired, and any person removing 
during the year, though a member of a club, may 
chang» the direction of his number to any other 
place. 

SELF-CONSTITUTED AGENTS. 

Although we have many regular agents, yet 
the greater number of subscribers are sent us by 
noble-hearted citizens, who having derived pleas- 
ure and profit from the perusal of the Journal, 
go about among their neighbors, show them 
specimens of the work, and obtain their names, 
To such we owe many thanks. 


POST-MASTERS, 


Have done much for the Journal, and we hope 
that, with this new and enlarged volume they 
may be induced to renew their efforts for its uni- 
versal circulation. It will be no loss to them- 
selves, and will lay us under a new debt of 
gratitude. 
TEACHERS, 

Are a studious, thoughtful class, and, at this day, 
are men of progress—thousands of whom gladly 
acknowledge their great indebtedness to Phre- 
nology for their success in their noble profession. 
They can benefit their fellow men, themselves, 
and us, by forming clubs for the Journal. 
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Pbrenalagical Department. 








MENTAL ECCENTRICITY. 


Harmonious dispositions and character arise 
from well-balanced developments of temperament 
and mental organization, Almost every village 
and hamlet—indeed, almost every family, has its 
'“Merry Andrew;” its air-castle builder; its 
| gloomy, downcast spirit; an irascible, quarrel- 
some member ; a kind, liberal soul, or a griping, 
| penurious son of Shylock. If these opposite ex- 
tremes of character are not found in every family 
jand village, there are diversities of mental ten- 
'dency from the true standard, approaching these 
| extremes, altogether unaccounted for by dissimi- 
larity of training. Music depends as much upon 
the quality of the instrument, as upon the mode 
of playing it. “An old, cracked fiddle” would 
not yield sweet sounds even in the hands of a 
Paganini; nor can similar mental manifestations 
be awakened by the best of training, from minds 
differently constituted. In the same family, a 
joke practiced alike on two members, will make 
one angry, and convulse the other with laughter ; 
one regards it as arich treat, the other as an 
insult. 





But it is with the family of man at large that 
we have todo. By mental eccentricity, we mean 
those bold departures from ordinary mental man- 
ifestation which attract attention, and awaken the 
opinion of the world, that the person is highly 
gifted, partially idiotic, insane, or vicious. These 
eccentricities arise from certain faculties, either 
inordinately active, or predominantly large. In- 
deed, when both these conditions combine, the 
mind is warped, if not positively insane. A high- 
ly eccentric person is more or less unsound or in- 
sane; and most of the vice and misery of man, 
arise from this want of balance. A single fac- 
 alty often takes the entire lead of the mind, sub- 
verting all other powers to its own gratification ; 
it becomes the central element of the mind, to 
which all the other faculties minister. These mental 
‘conditions are sometimes called, and justly, halluci- 
nations. In illustration of this subject, we will 
instance a few facts, some of which may be called 
positive cases of monomania ; others we shall de- 
nominate by the milder term of special power and 
excitability of a single faculty. 
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relative to property, her Acquisitiveness became 
inflamed, and for many years, up to the time of 
her death, she was insane on the subject of prop- 
erty. She laid claim to every farm, and all other 
property in the town, and would propose bar- 
gains, adjust prices for rent, and superintend the 
occupancy of all the stores and farms in the parish. 
All her intellectual and moral faculties gave their 
sanction and consent to the claims of Acquisitive- 
ness, and she really believed, and felt, that the 
whole town was her own. She would converse’ 
for hours on all subjects, except that of property, 
with the utmost propriety, and intellectual and 
moral connectedness ; but touch that subject, and 
one acquainted with her poverty would at once 
detect her hallucination. But a stranger would see 
no abberration at all; because there was nothing 
wild, incoherent, or unsteady; her propositions 
and reasonings were just, and her whole manner 
precisely what it should have been, had she been 
the sole owner of what she claimed. 

In this case it seems clear that only one men- 
tal faculty was warped. Any other system of 
mental philosophy but that of Phrenology, fuils 
to explain a case like this. 


Another case of diseased or perverted Acquisi- 
tiveness, and perhaps also the organs which place 
a value on pictures, we clip from a recent Eng- 
lish paper :-— 

‘Christopher Bullen, Esq., of the banking firm 

f Leyland, Bullen & Co., lately died’ at his resi- 
dence near Liverpool. Mr. Bullen was probably 
one of the wealthiest men in" Burop§, for he has, 
it is confidently stated, left <pelfind‘him cash to 
the amount of £7,000,000. Although so very 
rich, he was parsimonious to an extreme degree. 
He resided in the house of his uncle, Mr. Ley- 
land, the founder of the bank; but although a 
comparatively small mansion, he occupied but 
two or three apartments, and allowed the remain- 
der to fall into decay—so much so, that the par- 
lors and drawing-rooms were tenanted by spar- 
rows, swallows, and bats; the unglazed windows 
afforded them free ingress and egress. He saw 
no company, courted no society, and indulged in 
only one taste—the purchase of pictures. His 
paintings are numerous, but he never hung them 
up, never exposed them, and they now remain, as 
they did during his life-time, piled up, with their 
faces turned to the wall. For several years his 
health had been bad, and some time ago he paid 
a visit to Malta, Smyrna, &c., and returned greatly 
improved in constitution; but the expense dis- 
tressed him, and it was only by threat of legal 
proceedings that he was induced to pay the phy- 
sician who attended him £700.” 

This perverted manifestation of the love of 
property presents a phase of character which rea- 
son abhors; and yet it is called an eccentricity. 
Why not call it insanity? We think there is 





| a manifest propriety in doing so. Any exercise 


<0 Te C, Mrs. K., of Connecticut, was a woman of intelli- 
o, gence and cultivation; but having some trouble | of this power, above what an enlightened intel 
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lect, and correct moral and social powers can ap- 
prove, is wandering from the true design of the 
endowment, and is, of course, an unsound or in- 
sane manifestation of it. 


Another perversion of Acquisitiveness is that 
of theft. This inclination is sometimes exhibited 
in a vicious form, for the sole purpose of gain, 
and seems to arise from moral obliquity. Other 
instances indicate a mania for appropriating, even 
that which is not needed, and that, too, by per- 
sons of wealth and the highest respectability. An 
ex-governor’s wife, of New Jersey, who was rich 
from infancy, and had always all that heart could 
wish, would steal from stores every time she went 
shopping, anything she could conceal, and such 
articles, too, as she never would use; such as 
cheap gloves, hose, &c.; and when she came 
home, would throw them out of her pocket, and 
never look after them again. Had she been poor, 
and disreputable, she would have been condemned 
and punished as a thief. 


A young man, whom the writer examined in 
the Greenfield, Mass. Jail, in 1842, was very re 
ligiously devotional ; yet on his way home from 
prayer-meetings, where he said he had enjoyed 
much in religious exercises, he would steal an ax, 
a hoe, a cart-pin, beetle and wedges, or anything 
he could carry, regardless of the fact that he did 
not need, and perhaps could not sell or use them. 
He told us that he loved to pray exceedingly, but 
he could not help stealing. Acquisitiveness and 
Veneration were enormous in his head; while 
Cautiousness and Conscientiousness were very de- 
fective. 


Another man, who was regarded as perfectly 
honest in the matter of dollars and cents, had a 
peculiar love for pocket-knives ; would steal them 
whenever he could otherwise he was a very rep- 
utable man. 

A clergyman, who had ever sustained a blame- 
less religious and moral character, called for an 
examination, and desired it done in private, At 
the close, he said :—‘I have one trait which you 
have not specified, and which none but God and 
myself know. If you will define that, I shall be- 
lieve your science fully.” The reply was, “ you | 
have an inclination to steal, but you have too 
much sense of reputation, caution, and conscience, 
to indulge the feeling.” He burst into tears, and 
said, “That is it. Ican hardly keep my hands 
off anything I see in the parlors, where I am 
making my usual parochial visits, If I am for 
a moment left alone in the room, I feel an impe- 
rious desire to pocket a shell, a pair of scissors, 
or a book, although I may have a dozen of my 
own at home of equal beauty and value; and 
often I rise to cross the room, under an impulse 
to steal, and am obliged to turn my back upon 
the object, and, bya mental effort, force my mind 
to another subject.” 
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The following, which we extract from an ex- 


| change, shows an excessive activity, or disease of 


| Acquisitiveness and Order; the former producing 
the miserly disposition; the latter inducing a 

most fastideous neatness and order relative to 
| dress. That he was a bachelor, probably did not 
| arise from his order, but from a deficiency of the 
social organs ; and, perhaps, he feared the expense 
of matrimony. It is well for the world that such 
specimens of humanity choose to live in a state 
of celibacy, that their eccentricities may not be 
transmitted to others :— 

* An old bachelor lately died in Woodbridge, 
N. J., leaving a fortune of $80,000, From what 
T learn of him, he must have been one of the 
most eccentric and curious chaps that ever lived. 
His clothes, upon being taken off, were separately 
folded in papers, and were never allowed the sight 
of a brush, a silk handkerchief answering every 


purpose. 
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“Should he be in the road, and spy a wagon 
in the distance, he would run for his life, for fear 
that a speck of dust should chance to fall upon 
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in our own country, costing millions of money, | 
and at the expense of shattered nerves, polluted | 
stomachs, and maniac brains, and we have a pic- 
ture more revolting than can elsewhere be found 
within the pale of human law. Such are some 
of the results of perverted Alimentiveness. 
Excessive Hope magnifies every favorable pros- 
pect of its possessor, and leads him to a false and 
inflated estimate of the future, while it builds a 
gossimar bridge over every chasm which threat- 
ns defeat. Such persons chase the phantom of 
nreal delight from defeat to defeat, being blinded 
in judgment by this smiling, yet delusive god- 
dess, whose lips are laden with promises she never 
hen redeem. 


Deluded by hope, persons make large promises 
in their business, and, in all respects, which they 
never can fulfil. Sometimes the community lose 
all confidence in their word, and, perhaps, charge 
them with wilful falsehood, when they are per- 
fectly honest in motive, believing themselves ca- 
pable of doing what they desire and promise, 
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nough to float them, which are annually consumed qut*plans with reference to the remotest future | 


as well 28, to live and labor for that future. In- | 


stead of patching up the present for temporary 
convepience or advantage, he would seem to for- 
get the present and look for remote results. 

He, was high in the crown of the head. Self- 
esteem was large, and he must have had an un- 
usual degree of self-reliance, and desire to assume 
responsibilities, and sustain himself in his under- 
takings, and confidence in his power to achieve 
his desires ; and instead of looking to other men 
for a project or pathway to success, he turned | 
within and trusted to himself; hence he was the | 
central element of the organizations and efforts in | 
which he was engaged. He had large Combat- | 
iveness and Destructiveness, as indicated in the | 
great width of his head in all his drawings and 
busts ; and his whole life proved their influence | 
in the unusual energy and force of character ex- | 
hibited in everything which he undertook, and | 
the more difficult the labor, and the greater the | 
obstacles he had to overcome, the more these | 
elements served to fortify him in his plans and | 





him. The village belles have enjoyed many a| when a little reflection would convince them to | purposes, enabling him to fall back on his own | 


' laugh at him, when returning home from church, the contrary. Who dves not know persons of 
| this sort ? 


to see him take to his heels and run at the sight 


| of a carriage, or a cloud of dust, and although he 
| would take no notice of them at the time, yet | life of misery, or ending it in despair, is the re- | th 
"1 they were not forgotten. He always endeavored | sult of a deficiency of this faculty, and often 


to keep as clear of the ladies as possible, and par- 
ticularly the widows, whom he looked upon as 
something very dreadful, and was never caught 
walking in the road with one, if he knew it. 


“ With all his oddities, he was miserly to a cent. 
Often he could be seen at the store, exchanging 
a quarter of a dollar for twenty-five pennies, there- 
by saving a copper on every twenty-five. These 
he would not take either without examining every 
one, to see whether it was bad, rusty, or some- 
| thing else. Many of the articles he bought was 

by penny’s worth, and hence his great use for 
When he came to the last penny of 
his bundle, it was wrapped in two pieces of paper 
and laid away. 





| that coin. 


“Thus lived this curious old man, and when 


He could not bear the idea of any one seeing 
him, or entering his room, for fear that they would 
soil his clothes, step on his shoes, or do some other 
damage ; and in this state he died, ‘ unwept, un- 
pitied, and uncared for, although worth a fortune 


| of $80,000.” 


The infatuation of the mind for tobacco, tea, 
fava alcohol, is proof of perverted Alimentiveness. 
Drugs so noxious, it would seem, could never 
find a peaceful lodgment in the human system ; 
nor do they. The whole nervous system is de- 
ranged and perverted—set on fire by them; and 
yet, when natural appetite ie conquered and a de- 
| praved one created, we craye these vjle stimu- 
| lants with supernatural greediness. Witness the 
hundreds of tons of tea and tobacco, and alcohol 














he approached death’s door he was odd as ever. 





Despondency, tormenting the sufferer through 


awakens mirth, in those well endowed by the ri- | 
diculousness of the groundless sorrow. To them, | 
however, it appears real, and they should be | 
taught by Phrenology that small hope is the cause 


" their grief. Many nervous invalids might thus 


e saved from the grave, or what is worse, a liv- 
| ing death, i C 
A ° 


DE WITT CLINTON. 
HIS PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPHY. 


De Wirr Cuistown had a large brain, particu- 
larly high, and broad between the ears, and 
heavy in the base, with an unusually full devel- 
opment of the frontal lobe or forehead, a highly 
organized temperament with a predominance of 
the vital; was well proportioned in his physical 
frame, above the medium size, and greatly supe- 
rior to most men in his general organization. 

The balance and strength of his temperament 
gave a decided advantage over other persons and 
enabled him to take more extensive views of sub- 
jects, and to judge of things with correctness and 
deliberation, so that his mind was well matured 
in its plans before he commenced action. 

His organization as a whole being on a large 
scale, gave him a predominant desire to regard 
all subjects in a large way. His Phrenological 
organization was most marked, indicating strong 
\traits. One of his leading features of character 
|was Frmness, giving a high degree of perseve- 
rance, determination of mind, and power of will. 
Another was Hope, imparting expectation, san- 
guine feeling, enterprise, and a disposition to lay 





|attached to his friends, and capable of enjoying 





resources, and to feel himself competent for al 
task. 


He also possessed, in a very high degree, all | 


e social faculties—was warm-hearted, devotedly | 


the family and social relations in an eminent de- 
gree, and through their influence he formed 
strong attachments, made many friends, who be- 
came so tenaciously attached to him and his in- 
terests as to willingly labor in his behalf. These 
faculties, connected with very large Benevolence, 
gave him a degree of urbanity, kindness, genero- 
sity, nobleness of feeling and gratitude, that ne- 
cessarily compelled persons to yield to his influ- 
ence and become his adherents, as well as to shut 
the mouths of his opponents. But among the 
strongest elements of his mind were his reason- 
ing faculties. He had unusual strength and com- 
prehensiveness of intellect, originality of mind, 
and power to comprehend even the most difficult 
and complicated subjects, requiring unusual fore- 
thought and research. His mind grasped first 
principles with comparative ease, and he was en- 
abled to see further into results, and plan with 
more unerring success, and divine consequences 
with more certainty, than the one man in many 
thousands. 


This faculty connected with Constructiveness, 
which appears large from the front view of his 
head, gave him great versatility of talent, and abil- 
ity to apply reflection to the production of me- 
chanical results. He appears also to have had 
large Ideality and Sublimity, which would 
tend to give expansiveness to his mind, and 
power to appreciate subjects of grand importance. 
The perceptive faculties were mostly large, and 
had a distinct influence in character, imparting 
that practical talent so necessary to a reformatory 
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business statesman; but memory of particulars 
and common occurrences was not equal to that of 
irst principles and general ideas. Language was 
i yet his strength of mind and dignity would 





- | passions, which once trained to habitual indul- 


| not allow him to be verbose, but compact, earnest, 
distinct, and commanding in his style. 
| This faculty, joined with his full Mirthfulness, 
| strong social feelings and Alimentiveness, enabled 
him to enjoy the convivial board highly, and to 
| be able to entertain and render occasions of hos- 
| pitality pleasant. Order, Calculation, Form, Size, 
'and Weight, all appear to have been large. His 
| power of arrangement, ability to make calcula- 
|tions and understand the relations of numbers | 
|and general mathematical talent, should have | 
| been prominent, if not superior qualities of his | 
| mind. 
| Secretiveness and Cautiousness both appear 
large as seen in the middle of the head. He was 
| prudent, rather taciturn about business, and often 
| appeared cold, lordly, dignified, and unsocial, es- | 
|pecially when his mind was fully employed. | 
This thoughtful, prudent spirit induced him to 
take a careful survey of the probable results 
before he commenced action, and make himself 
‘sure that he was right before he made his final 
| arrangements. Hence he was safe as a leader, 
and worthy of confidence in difficult cases. He 
| possessed a very high degree of moral courage. 
‘The moral brain as a whole appears unusually 
‘large, and must have had a decidedly elevating 
| influence upon his general character, and the pro- 
‘duction of strong religious sentiment. This, 
joined with his powerful ambition, which is indi- 
| cated by the hight of the crown of his head, as 
|seen in a profile view of his bust, encouraged him 
| in those more noble enterprises which would re- | 
| sult in the general good of mankind, and stimu- 
lated him to live and labor for the good of the 
_mass, and for posterity, rather than to gratify his 
| individual ambition in securing the approbation 
| of the more select classes of society. His animal 
brain, however, was large, and probably was a 
| powerful drawback upon his moral feelings. 
|Such a mental organization and temperament 
| as his, would be liable to strong appetites and 





| gence, would exert an energetic influence and be 
| difficult to control. 

| The talents of a leader among men, of a phi- 
| losopher and statesman, are here indicated in an | 
eminent degree. Nature has marked him as one 
| of her noblemen ; and his rank among the bene- 
| factors of his fellow-men is established beyond 
'dispute. Faults he doubtless had, but they 
_ would arise from strong animal impulses not pro- 
| perly directed, more than from obtuseness of in- 


| tellect, or obliquity of the moral feelings. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF DE WITT CLINTON. 


| De Wrrr Cutntov, the third son of General 
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DE WITT CLINTON. 














1769, at the family residence in Little Britain,¥ The station of secretary he held for six years, and 
Orange County, New York. was actively engaged in all the political contro- 


At the age of fifteen, having previously been in j versies of the times. 
the Kingston Academy, he entered the junior} In 1797 he was elected to the Assembly, and 
class of Columbia College ; two years after which, |in 1798 to the Senate of the State, and was a 
in 1786, he was graduated at the head of his member of the Executive Council. Of both 
class, and commenced the study of the law with | bodies he was an efficient member, and took a 
Samuel Jones, then an eminent lawer in New | leading part in the great political movements of 
York. It was his custom in College, and it fol- | the day. In 1802, then only thirty-three years 
lowed him to the close of life, to read with a pen lof age, he was elected to the Senate of the United 
in his hand, and make notes and critivisms on States, and here his talents first found an ample 
what he read. This practice served to store his | field of action. In consequence of the Spanish 
mind with facts and principles, with which he| authorities in Louisiana having interdicted the | 
was abundantly supplied for all the exigencies of | depositing of goods in New Orleans by the citi- | 
life, in all the varied stations which he was called | zens of the United States, a resolution was intro- | 


' 


to fill. duced into the Senate, authorising the President | 

He was but nineteen, when the Constitution of to call out 30,000 militia to take possession of 
the United States was adopted by his native| New Orleans, which elicited the talent and learn- 
State ; and of that body, graced by the .genius of ing of that body. In this debate Mr. Clinton 
Jay, Hamilton, Morris, Governor George Clinton, took a prominent part, and his efforts on that oc- 
and a host of other master spirits, De Witt Clin- [easton stamped him at once an orator and states- 
ton was found a close observer of the debates, and|man. Governeur Morris, at that time in the Se- 
entering into the spirit of the controversy. Full | nate from the State of New York, thus spoke of 
of the subject, he gave form to his opinions |Mr, Clinton, “TI will not pretend, like my ho- 
through the public press, which created no little norable colleague, to describe to you the waste, 
sensation, and gave bold premonition of his fu- the ravages, and the horrors of war. I have not 
ture strength as a thinker and as a statesman. _[ the same harmonious periods, nor the same mu- 

In 1789 he became private sceretary to his sical tones ; neither shall I boast of Christian cha- 
uncle, Governor George Clinton, who was the ty , nor attempt to display that ingenuous glow 
first Governor of the State of New York after the ioe benevolence 80 decorous to the cheek of youth, 
adoption of the Constitution of the United States. | which gave a vivid tint to every sentence he ut- 
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tered, and was, if possible, as impressive as his | eight years. This was a proud day for Clinton, 
eloquence.” | and for his native State. 

In 1803 he was chosen Mayor of New York, | On the 11th of February, 1828, De Witt 
and continued to hold that office, with the excep- Clinton died suddenly , in the fulness of his 
tion of one or two years, until 1815. The large strength, and in the rising splendor of his fame, 
emoluments, and extensive judicial powers at that aged fifty-nine. Official duties had employed 
time belonging to the office, rendered its posses- him, as usual during the day, in the Executive 
sion desirable to the leading men of the State. | Chamber, and having returned home and written | 
The power and popularity of Mr. Clinton may be ' several letters, while conversing with his two sons | 
inferred from the fact of his so long holding this in his study, he complained of a eames Across 
important station, and being elected several years | his breast, and almost immediately expired. | 
during his mayoralty to the senate of New York, | From all parts of the State, and of the Union, | 
where he stamped his great mind upon the his death called forth the warmest feelings of re- | 
power and prosperity of the Empire State by | gret, and all parties paid a noble tribute of ad-, 
being the author of the most important reforma- | miration to his talents and great public services. | 
tory and progressive measures, covering the entire Apart from the system of internal improvement, 








THE HORSE, No. 1. 


The horse is the noblest and one of the most 
intelligent of the lower animals. Like the dog, 








range of State legislation. 

In 1810, he, with associate commissioners, ¢x- 
amined the route for a canal to unite the Hud- 
son River with the western lakes. 


In 1811 Mr. Clinton was elected Lieutenant- | 


Governor of New York, and in 1812 was nomi- 
nated in opposition to Mr. Madison, for President 
of the United States, and received eighty-nine 
electoral votes, while Mr. Madison received one 
hundred and twenty-eight. This was an unwise 
move on the part of his friends, as it served to 
set him back in the career of political life ; and 


had his friends been willing to wait four or eight | 


years, the idol of the State of New York might 
have been triumphantly elected President of the 
United States. 

After the war, Mr. Clinton pressed upon the 
attention of the people, and the consideration of 
the legislature, the question of a canal from the 
Hudson to the lakes. On this great subject he 


| he seems fitted to be the companion as well as the 


of which he was the foster-father, there is scarcely agen at 
servant of man. As men are unlike in disposition, 


an institution of learning or benevolence in the | : i a Whil 
| State that he did not advocate, that he did not the same ts equally true of horses. — ome 


|“ | ons , ¥ + 
| support with his utmost personal and official char- exhibits great pride, another is dull, tame, and 
hurnble—one is kind, another savage—one is 


acter. 
able bright and intelligent, another stupid, and com- 
: 3 sn i paratively achable— i rageous, anoth- 
| as the splendid works which owe their origin to paratively unteachable—one is courageous, h 
|er is timid and shy, and therefore dangerous to 


|his genius and perseverance. It was his good | | ; and th ‘iff h h all th 

| ® . five. S' re on é 

| fortune that his fame rested not on the basis of! anor ane Teese Coes _ ' ee 7 2 
ee , , ei . | faculties common to the species. Nor is it true 
| political triumph, but in the persevering efforts of | “we iy. bat } r licable to all 
‘talent and genius in the promotion of popular and | yi a a he ee 

| animals, 


classical education, the diffusion of benevolence, | ’ ’ 

and in the increase of public wealth and prosper- | Phrenology points out many of these difierences, 
ity. In the language of one of his friends—* In the | and ia an important aid to those who deal in, or 
reat work of internal improvement, he perse- | train and use horses. If we can learn to detect 


ered through good report and through evil re- | at a glance, by the shape of the head, the vicious, 


| intractable horse, or the mild, courageous, intelli- 


port, with a stea:liness of purpose that no obstacle | ; mee ty pe eae 
could divert ;-and when all the elements were in | gent, teachable one, this single feature of knowl- 
as- | Cdge would compensate for all the trouble -and 
ell ° * 
sociates were appalled, he alone, like Columbus | — Kee of learning the — 

Width between, and prominence of the eye, 


on the wide waste of waters, in his frail bark and|, | bgp 
‘indicate intelligence, the faculty to learn and 








? ent of his fame is as imperish 
The monument of his fi ] 


commotion around him, and even his chosen 





was the master spirit. His mind directed, and 
his hand guided all the proceedings. On the 


15th of April, 1817, the Erie Canal Bill passed, | 


and on the 4th of July the work was com- 
menced. 


In the fall of 1817 he was selected by the Re- 
publican party as their first man, and almost unan- 
imously elected Governor. In 1820 he was re 
élected, and during these two terms the work o 
he canals was pressed with vigor and succes 
In 1824 Mr. Clinton was again elected Governo 
and was retained in that high office until: his 
death. In October, 1825, the canal was com- 
pleted, and Governor Clinton passed in triumph 
from Lake Erie to the Hudson amid the roar o 
cannon, the waving of banners, and the manifes- 
tations of general joy. 

This great event was announced by a line o 
cannon to New York, stationed at proper dis- 
tances, and intelligence returned to Buffalo from 
New York, in one hour and thirty’ minutes, by 
the same means. Clinton proceeded to Sandy 
Hook, and there commingled the waters of Lake 
Erie with the Ocean with great ceremony and a 
speech. Canal, 425 miles ; time in construction, 


a disheartened and unbelieving crew, remained | . 
Ree oetPeat wy. | understand our wants, and the adaptation to learn 
firm, self-poised and unshaken. | ‘ . 

to work, and perform feats, tricks, and the like, 


No man ever did as mue r, or receiv , : c P 
ever Gid as much Sor, or ressived 20) All learned horses in the circus are of this deserip- 


largely the confidence and I . i ‘ 
| largely idence and honors of the people | json. 


| of the State of New York as De Witt Clinton. | Roundness and elevation between and above 


His successfi forts in j i y as : +p ote 
. sful efforts in internal improvement | the eyes indicate mildness and amiability, and a 
fgave an impetus to business throughout the 


‘ 4 | desire to be caressed and to reciprocate kind- 
country ; gave birth to western prosperity ; | iia 
_changed howling forests into a garden ; opened e 


zn empire to civilisati ee at h Width between the ears indicates courage, 
an emp 0 civilization whose infant strengt . 
trength of character, patience and 
| foreshadows results befyre unknown in the his- es Oe *P 


; she ; energy. 
| tory of mankind. Unlike the warrior whose chap- in skittish horse, is narrow between the 
| let drips with gore, Clinton’s were bloodless vic- , ie 


|tories which never cost an orphan’s tear, or a ears like the deer, sheep, and rabbit, showing 
ree sigh. His was the eteta ial ae pio small Destructiveness and Combativeness. 
natene, of diviliantion over salnamae salient A dull, weak minded, and unteachable horse, 
desolate wilderness vocal with the noes of : ce- is narrow between the eyes, waren woe oeape 
ib tadeseres and chentian hems ter — "| nent, and flat and contracted above and back of 
| Tulindustry ; and pla g homes for appy mil 


: s them. 
lions where the deer disported and the hungry ea rament, of course, is just as influential 
wolf prowled for his prey. pe ae 


in the horse as in man, and can be understood 

KN ae Ti. se Le with little trouble. We may give an article on 
Man, by superior powers, is the lord of the | this subject in a future number. 

terrestial creation; but the same feelings which | In these heads a marked difference will be seen, 

constitute his superiority command him not to | No. 1, is much broader between the eyes, more 
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abuse other beings.—Sprurznetm on Epucation. | full, rounded, and prominent in the forehead, 


| a 





















broader between the ears, and much more full 
between the eyes and ears, and altogether has a 
This horse can be trusted, and he 
He will stand anywhere, 


larger brain. 
loves and trusts man. 
will be animated, not frightened, by noise or show, 
like military parade and music; will draw or hold 
back well, the harness breaking and the vehicle 
hitting his heels will not frighten or make him 
kick; he can be used or played with by women 
and children, and is a first-rate trust-worthy, 
family horse. Moreover he can easily be taught 
almost anything, and is sufficiently spirited with- 
out being fiery or cross. The large nostril also 
shows good wind and endurance. 


No. 2, shows a marked contrast with the other 
in almost every respect. His intelligence is con- 
fined merely to self-preservation, and he is desti- 
tute of kindness, mildness, and traciability : will 
bite, kick, or run away at every opportunity, or 
balk if he is irritated, or has a harness-chafe: is 
easily frightened at empty barrels or anything 
unsual, yet, whatever he can drive, or frighten 
and bite, as, for example, a boy, a sheep, or a 
goose, he is forever tormenting. He lacks every 
element of nobleness, elevation, and amiability, 
and is only fit for a mill or horse-boat. For gen- 


eral use he should be avoided. 
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THE DOG. 


NEWFOUNDLAND DOG. 


The fact that dogs are capable of a high degree 
of development is well known throughout the 
civilized world, yet the marked difference in their 
PHRENOLOGY may not be so generally apparent. 
The accompanying illustrations exhibit the differ- 
ence between the common Newfoundland dog 
and the wild, uncultivated dog of the forest 
and the prairie. 

All varieties of the dog are capable of culture, 
yet there is as much difference in their tractability 
as there is between Anglo-Saxons and native 
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Indians, and the civilization of dogs as well as of 
men, changes their organization. 

In the domssticated dog we find a high develop- 
ment of the Inrettect and of BenevoLence, 
while in the wild dog the absence of both these 
qualities are, to a phrenologist, at once percepti- 
ble. 


WILD DOG. 
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How much higher is the development of the | 
head of the Newfoundland above and back from 
the eyes than in the wild dog. In one the organs | 
of intelligence and kindness are very large, and 
indicate the highest order of mental capacity and 
susceptibility to education and the friendship of 
man. The lap-dog is another instance of a simi- 
lar development, with larger Combativeness, hence 
they are more snappish than the Newfoundland. 
Domestic training and familiarity with man has 
elevated the character of those animals, aud with 
it their heads. 

The wild dog has a broad, low head, flattened 
on the top, showing very large Destructiveness, 
Combativeness, and other organs indicating fierce 
propensities, with very small Benevolence and 
contracted intellectual organs, making him un- 





friendly, and ferocious. 
Anima Parenovoey is an exceedingly inter- 


| 
esting and useful study. And we shall, in future | 
numbers of the present volume, examine this | 
subject quite thoroughly, aud by the aid of 
numerous engraved illustrations, give our readers 
a few chapters, which, we trust, will be of no 
small importance to them. 


PHYSIOGNOMY. 


The etymology of this term is from two Greek 
roots whieh signify ‘“‘ KNowinc NATURE.” LavaTER, 
who has stamped his name upon this subject, defines 
it as “the art or science of discerning the character 
of the mind by the features of the face, or the art of 
discerning the predominant temper, or other charac- 
teristic qualities of the mind by the form of the body, 
but especially by the external signs of the counte- 
nance, or the combination of the features.” 

It is impossible for a well balanced mind to look 
upon human beings or animals without forming 
some judgment of their talent, character, and dispo- 
sition. This power of discrimination is adapted to 
the signs of character which are presented to the 
observer by means of form, motion, and expression. 
Strictly speaking, every part of the man is to be 
| studied, for every part is more or less indicative of 
| internal emotion. 

The brain, being the center of the nervous sys- 
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tem, and the organ or organs of the mind should be 
the first object of investigation, for no external sign 
of character can exist without its corresponding ele- 
ment in the brain. That peculiar states of the mind 
throw the muscles of the face, and even the whole 
body into different attitudes, thus giving expression 
to the emotions of fear, hope, love, hatred, 
anger, suspicion, pride, vanity, &c., no one can 
doubt. But Physiognomy, as it is usually under- 
stood, namely, mere expression of face, cannot 
designate between the usual states or elements of 
the mind, and those which are casual and awakened 
by peculiar cireumstances. We have a friend who 
has been for many years an assistant keeper of a 
state prison, whose countenance is expressive of 
sternness and reserve. You may converse with him, 
anxiously endeavoring to read his thoughts and the 
effect of your subject upon his mind without success. 
He is usually regarded as a cold, sour, unsocial be- 
ing, because he has this habitually cool bearing. 
This outward appearance, however, is quite decep- 
tive as to his real character. Circumstances made 
his sternness and reserve necessary for years, while 
connecied with the prison, but as soon as his duties 
were closed at the prison, and he went forth into the 
world again, he was found to be warm-hearted, 
generous, jovial, and frank; yet the prison life, 
where he thought it necessary to wear a cast-iron 
countenance, has marked his expression of face for 
life. Hence the habitual state of mind leaves its 
impress as an effect on the features. Yet if we 
would learn the real nature of the mental character 
of the man, we must look beyond the face. 

The amiable in temper may be soured and per- 
verted by circumstances, and the face will indicate 
the sorrow and sourness of there existing, but belie 
the true character. Drunkenness will make the 
most intelligent face brutal, but phrenology is not 
deceived as to the real elements of character. The 
Duke of Gloucester is a strong illustration of tre- 
mendous Destructiveness of disposition concealed 
by very large Secretiveness. He says:— 


“Why, I can smile, and murder while I smile ; 
And cry, content, to that which grieves my heart; 
And wet my cheeks with crtificial tears, 

And frame my face to all occasions.” 


The smile of such a hypocrite cannot obliterate 
the enormous Destructiveness, nor deceive the 
Phrenologist by the soft coat and innocent face of 
the sleeping tiger. 

The naked skull of poor Yorick, notwithstanding 
its yawning eye sockets, and ghastly grin, presents 
the evidences of his former warmth of affection and 
his racy wit, although the signs of these emotions 
in the face are obliterated forever. 

Few persons are aware that they judge of charac- 
ter and talent as much, or more by the head or 
cranium, as they do by the face merely. A large, 
well formed head, aside from any knowledge of 
Phrenology, exerts its influence on the mind of the 
observer as much as well defined and expressive 
features. Harmony is expected to exist between 
the head, face, and entire body. 

The world generally is not aware that professional 
Physiognomists regard the brain as the organ of the 
mind, and that they look to its size and form as the 
foundation of character, and for its outward signs 
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| in the head as well as in the face and body. Lava- 
TER says of one of his portraits, “if ever there was 
a forehead of mature, contemplative, rapid under- 
standing, this is such, which can enter into, and in- 
stantly detect the weak side of an argument; of 
another, “almost an ideal of a forehead of immense 
memory :” again, “I shall demonstrate, that from the 
mere outlines of the skull, the signs of the powers 
of understanding, of its capacities and talents, may 
| be mathematically defined :” and just the same says 
Dr. Redfield says :—* Every faculty 
| of the mind, whether perceptive, rational, moral, 
| religious, social, or domestic, has its sign in the 
brain. 


” 


> , 
Phrenology. 


The credit of discovering exact signs of | 
character in the developments and configurations of | 
the skull, and of thus laying the foundation of u true | 
science of Physiognomy is due to Dr. Gatti. Hibs | 

| discoveries commenced where they ought to have | 

| done; that is, at the quality of the mind, and part | 
| of the body, [the brain] on which the whole super- 
structure of the science [Physiognomy] is based.” 
The world, therefore, especially that conservative 
portion of it which reprehends every theory which | 
they did not imbibe in their school-days, and who | 
have but a vague notion of what physiognomists | 
| teach, may here learn from the language of physiog- 
nomists themselves, that the form and size of the 
| brain is the foundation of all physiognomy, and that 
to be of practical value, and founded in a sound | 
philosophy, it must embody as its center and source | 
The skull is fixed and 


not subject to the various changes which the pain of 


the system of phrenology. 


| a corn, or the reception of a toy, may cause to appear 
in the face. 

The temporary effects of an emotion may be set 
forth in the face, obscuring for the time being the 
natural traits of character, while the form of the 
head remains the same, offering to the phrenologist 
equal facility to read the real elements of the mind, 
whether it be lashed into fury and the face distorted 
by rage. or lulled to a calmness of spirit, and | 
placidity of countenance by all the soothing applian- | 
ces of peace and love. 
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DR. VALENTINE HIMSELF. 
To illustrate our position, we introduce several | 
likenesses of “the favorite delineator of eccentric | 
characters,” Dr. Valen. iue,* copied from dagucrreo- 








types of his face. First, then, we present the Doc- 


tor in his own proper person. His face suggests 
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Who would imagine that the same original set 
for the foregoing and the following ? 


the idea of penetration, good sense, and general | 


candor. 


The Phrenologist recognizes a large and active 


brain, a keen, capacious intellect, an excellent | 
memory, and remarkable Imitation and Mirihfulness, | 
or perception of the ludicrous, large Human Nature, | 
or perception of character, very large Comparison | 


and Seeretiveness ; this combination enabling him to 
assume any character he chooses and to act it out to 
the life, as will be attested by thousands. These 
talents would be equally revealed in the bare skull. 
We here present him in a borrowed character. 


DR. VALENTINE AS MONS. GREENOBLE. 

What a contrast in the expression of the face | 
with the original, and yet there is some resemblance. | 
This character is a syinpathetic, good-natured, con- 
fiding, simple hearted Frenchman with not the first | 
element of general shrewdness. He picked up a 
shirtless, dirty vagabond in the streets, took him | 
into his lodgings, and in the morning found himself | 
robbed of his clothes and all his valuables. 





rm | 
} 
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| 





Here we present the likeness of the same face i 
he character of a soft, senseless fellow. 





THE HYPOCHONDRIAC. 


3 
| 


Instead of the sensible, intelligent countenance, | 


| of the first, the good hearted credulity and simplici- 
|ty of the second, or the extreme silliness of the 


third, we have here in the hypochondriae, every line, | 


| angle and expression of moping melancholy. 


Here | 


| is an embodiment of sadness—a visage fit to freeze | 


the soul. If we had room to copy the same face in 
a merry or a ferocious mood, we could show that 
the same face in more than one instance, can be 
“framed to all occasions.” 

To conclude, we remark, that during all these 


metamorphoses of the same face, and a dozen more, 


the head remains precisely the same. 

The face exhibits ordinarily the present state of 
the mind, or of each of the faculties in a state of 
activiity—but the less changeable skull is the true 
mental index of the living, and the only organic 
memento of the character of the dead. 


* For these likenesses we are indebted to.F. Burgess, N. Y., 
Publisher of “ Dr, Valentine’s Lectures.” ) 


COURAGE. 


The Southern Literary Gazette says, “all virtue 
to have any value, to be made available to any use 
ful purpose, must be coupled with a large degree of 
courage. We must be bold and resolute, even to 
attempt what we think necessary to be done.” 

We always contended that Firmness, Combative- 
ness, and Destructiveness, were so far from being 
bud mental elements, that they were positively good 
in their influence, when coupled with the higher 
faculties, as Reason, Benevolence, and Conscientious- 
ness. Courage and fortitude arise directly from 
those three organs, and a Howard, or a “good 
Samaritan,” required them to aid in carrying out 
their ministrations of mercy; nor can any man who 
would stem the tide of vice, ignurance, and error, in 
the reformation of society, achieve his purpose unless 
his noble spirit is fortified with the power and energy 
imparted by these faculties. 

He who is deficient in these elements, is like a 
pewter axe for forest service, or a file without 
roughness. We may weep over the sins and woes 
of the world till time ends, but if we will not, or 
cannot mix with our sympathies and sense of justice 
the fire and force of Combativeness and Destructive- 
ness to give tone and triurph to effort, the world 
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will be little the better for our citizenship. | 
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ANIMAL MAGNETISM. 


Anat Macsetism is the conventional name of 
an imponderable, invisible medium or influence by 
which one living body may act upon another. 
Through this influence many remarkable pheno- 
mena may be produced, such as depriving the pas- | 
sive body, for the time being, of all outer sensation ; | 
permanenily removing its local pains; healing, in | 
some instances, its most obstinate diseases ; uniting 
its consciousness and perceptions sy mapathetically 
with those of the operator, and developing the in- | 
terior or spiritual senses to a condition in which they 
are no longer dependent for the discharge of their | 
functions, upon their ordinary physical organs or | 
vehicles. 








| 

The process by which this power is applied, con- | 
| sists of various manipulations, accompanied by a 
|steady and determined will that the result sought | 
for may ensue. Of the details of this process, with 
their scientific rationale, we may, perhaps, speak 
more particularly in future articles, in which, also, 
we will consider this science in its adaptation to the 
production of the various results above briefly enu- | 
merated, illustrating by such facts ag will at the 
same time show the unspeakable importance of this 
science to the world. But in this article we will en- | 
deavor to entertain the reader with the briefest pos- 
sible glance at the history uf the subject of our re- | 
marks. 


Taught, as this science in its simpler form is, by | 
the fundamental instincts of our nature, there is rea- | 
son to believe that it has been more or less under- | 
stood from the remotest ages. Of this fact there | 
are monumental and historical evidences which, 
though sometimes meagre and obscure, are yet, 
}upon the whole, entirely conclusive. In very an- 
cient times this science was cultivated and practised | 
extensively by the oriental priests and magi. At) 
first, these united with their sacerdotal functions the | 
Office of physician; and the laying on of hands, and 
the application of the magical rod or wand, (which 
served as a magnetic conductor,) constituted for a} 
long time the principal means by which diseases | 
were cured. The same power or influence was also | 
used, by way of inducing certain psychological con- | 
ditions upon the susceptible, in which the patient, | 
resorting to the temple of health, might dream, or | 
converse with the gods, (or, in modern phrase, ob- 
tain clairvoyant perceptions,) respecting the appro- 
priate remedies for their own diseases or those of | 
others. 


Travelers have informed us that upon the walls 
of an ancient temple in Thebes, there are human 
figures represented in various postures precisely | 
such as are assumed in the different and progressive | 
stages of magnetic operations, conducted by the 
most experienced practitioners of our own day. 
Moses having been brought up in all the learning of 
the Egyptians, doubtless possessed the secret of 
this magnetic power; and in the light of this fact | 
we find a clear exposition of Deut. xxxiv: 9, which | 
declares that Joshua “ was full of the spirit of wis- 
dom, for Moses had laid his hands upon him.” In 
modern language, Moses had magnetised. him, and | 
by frequent repetition of the operation, had perma- | 
nently exalted his mterior perceptions, as often hap- | 
pens in similar and long continued operations in our | 
_ times. Pythagoras, who also received instruc- | 
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| tions from the Egyptian priests, seems to have been | and among the most influential of these, was Dr. 


equally acquainted wich the magnetic art, and it is | 
said that he could relieve pain and disease by pass- 
ing his hands slowly over the body, beginning with | 
the head, and retaining them for some time at a 

| little distance from the location of the disease. The 

| knowledge of the same art was attributed to Chiron 

and Esculapius. Nor was Solon entirely ignorant 

on this subject, as ‘would appear from a passage in 

| his writings, in which, as translated by Stanley, he 

| says :— 

“The smallest hurts sometimes increase and rage, 
More than the ait of physic cau assuage, 


Sometimes the fury of the worst disease, 
The hand by geutle struking can appease.” 


Hippocrates also was acquainted with a “ singular 
| property in the hand to pull and draw away from 
the affected parts, pains, aches, and diverse impuri- 
ties, by laying the hand upon the place, and extend- 
ing the fingers towards it :” and King Pyrr wus ‘s said 
to have performed cures by similar means a little 
differently applied. The same power was exercised 


_most efficiently by Appolonius of Tyanna ; and it is 


said that the sybil women cured each other's dis- 
eases by the touch, and dissolved each other into 


| trances by conjuring gesticulations. 


Owing to the revolutions of empires, and espe- 
cially to the disastrous inroads of barbarism upon 
| the domains of civilization, which sdbsequently oc- 
ponte this, with all other arts aid sciences previ- 
ously cultivated, was buried in comparative obscu- 
| rity only to be exhumed by the researches of future 
generations. Still there is evidence that it was occa- 
sionally practised during the dark ages by Catholic 


| monks and others, who were probably prompted by 


spiritual causes, or by the instincts of nature; and 
there is also proof that the magicians who abounded 
in those, and subsequent times, used the art in va- 
rious forms of application, as among their most es- 
teemed secrets. The same art, perhaps indefinitely 


| conceived, was enigmatically spoken of by Friar 


Bacon in the thirteenth century. For some two or 
| three centuries, the kings of France and England 
| cured scrofula by the touch, whence this disease 
| was called the “ King’s evil ;” and it was not gene- 
‘rally known by those who resorted to them for re- 
lief, that the same healing power was possessed by 
The same method of healing was, to an 
_extent, understood and practised by Van Helmont 
during the forepart of the seventeenth century, and 
during the middle and latter part of the same cen- 
tury, VALENTINE GREATREAKS, by its means, cured 
thousands of persons of divers diseases. 

But to Freperick AntHony Mesmer belongs 
the credit of reducing Animal Magnetism to some- 
thing like its modern scientific form, and of first 
bringing it fairly before the European public. The 
details of the processes by which Mesmer was led 
to his important discovery, cannot be given here. 
Suffice it to say, that it was suggested by specula- 
tions upon the prevalence of a universal ethereal 
| fluid, and by the effects of the common mineral 
magnet, as applicd to certain diseases, the same in- 
fluence being subsequently, and as it were by acci- 
dent, found to reside in the human system. In 
consequence of the limited attention which his dis- 
covery attracted in Vienna, where he first resided, 
he removed to Paris in 1778, where he soon drew 
around him a host of admiring disciples. The first, 
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D’Estox, who rendered efficient aid in bringing th 
The cures, a: 
well as other phenomena, which Mesmer frequent), 
wrought by the aid of the newly-discovered power 
were often truly wonderful, and it was not long 
before his house was literally thronged with pa- 
tients. 

Of course this signal success of the bold innova- 
tor did not fail to arouse the jealousy of the Medi- 
eal Faculty. But instead of candidly investigating 
the obnoxious doctrine, to ascertain whether it was 
true or false, they proceeded at once to deprive the 
magnetic doctor of his voice in the Faculty for a 
whole year, threatening him with excommunication 
if he did not recant at the end of that period. But 
this illiberal proceeding had no influence in obstruct- 
ing the progress of the truth, or in deterring our phi- 
losopher from the prosecution of his labors. In 1784 
a mandate was issued by the king requiring the Me- 
dical Faculty to appoint a Commission to investi- 
gate the matter. The Commission, as was not at all 
strange, made out a report which was, upon the 
whole, unfavorable, without, however, denying the 
phenomena connected with the alleged science. 
But in spite of these untoward circumstances, the 
new doctrine spread rapidly over France and Ger- 
many, and subsequently extended into England 
and other European countries, in all of which the 
numerous experiments that were made triumphantly 
verified its original pretensions, and something more 
besides. Since about the year 1835, when the 
science was brought before the American public by 
Poyen, it has been steadily gaining converts in this 
country, notwithstanding it has too often fallen into 
the hands of the unscientific and the mercenary. 
True it has, in the phrase of the world, been “ ex- 
ploded,” aad re-exploded, times almost without 
number, by committees of grave and reverend doc- 
tors; but the efforts to put it down have generally 
tended only to excite public investigation. and to es- 
tablish more firmly its claims. It is aow known 
more or Jess in every city, town, and hamlet in our 
land: and except by those who have been blinded 
to its fucts and philosophy by an overweening at- 
tachment to pre-conceived theories, it is now gene- 
rally acknowledged that there is “ something in 
Animal Magnetism.” What that “something” is, 
may be made more distinctly to appear in the course 
of future articles. 





7 one 
1” PSYCHOLOGY. 

Psycrovosy (from psuche, soul, and logos, a dis- 
course) isa science which contemplates the nature, 
laws, and operations of the human soul. In its 
more enlarged sense, it takes cognizance of the Pas- 
sions, Emotions, Perceptions, and other ordinary phe- 
nomena of the interior being, as well as of the more 
extraordinary and abaormil manifestations, such 
as Dreaming, Somnambulism, Clairvoyance, Inte- 
rior and Prophetic Impressions, &c. At this day 
there is a wide-spread and increasing interest in the 
publie mind with reference to phenomena of the 
latter class, and the principles which govern them; 
and such, therefore, shall claim special attention in 
any disquisitions or narrations which may hereafter 
be offered in this general department of the Pars- 
NOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 
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In order to unfold, in the outset, a rational foun- 


dation upon which the facts involved in these vari- | 


ous ramifications of our subject, may rest, it is ne- 
cessary that we should first obtain a definite con- 
ception of what the soul is, in its essential consti- 
tntion. On this question, metaphysicians have quite 
generally acknowledged themselves much in the 
dark, and their speculations have certainly fallen far 
short of satisfying the requirements of the general 
reason of mankind. But not stopping to find fault 
with their theories, or to excuse ourselves for ap- 
parent presumption in offering one essentially dif- 
fering, in some respect, from them all, we proceed 
directly to the following considerations : 


That we may clearly conceive what the soul is, it 


is necessary to first inquire, What is the body, | 


its visible vehicle and representative? The body of 
man, as chemical research has disclosed, is an ag- 


gregation of infinitessimal particles of carbon, nitro- | 


gen, hydrogen, oxygen, calcium, phosporus, iron, 


and various other, and for the most part, less promi- | 


nent substances. These elements are combined 


mainly in the form of oxides, acids, alkalies, and | 
various binary compounds. The whole are arranged | 
together in the form of bones, muscles, blood, | 
lymph, water, nerves, membranes, and various cel- 
lular and vascular tissues; and these, again, are so | 


arranged as to form the complete bodily structure, 


with all its particular organs. While the reader 


bears it in mind that this intricate and sublime | 
structure is the result of the aggregation of incon- | 


ceivably small and mutually related particles, we 
proceed to call attention to another important point. 


It has been experimentally demonstrated by Baron 
Von Reichenbach, that at least all accessible sub- 
stances and bodies in nature are surrounded and 
pervaded by their own peculiar, imponderable, or 
what may, for want of a better term, be called mag- 
netic atmospheres. This fact, which has also been 
asserted and proved by others, and which the ex- 
panded reason and intuition will readily recognise 


as a necessity, is applicable to small bodies as well | 
as large, and to simples as well as compounds, and | 


it must apply, therefore, even to the infinitessimal 


particles of any aggregated whole in which it is | 


manifest. 


Of course, then, each of the infinitessimal particles, | 


as well as compounds, which enter into the human 
organism, is surrounded and pervadéd by its own 


peculiar magnetic essence. This must necessarily | 
intercommingle with the corresponding essences of | 
its neighbors, and by this means the affinities and | 
reciprocity of action is established between them. It | 


is easy to conceive, then, that the magnetic essence 
of all the particles and compounds of the body, as- 
sociated together, must necessarily form an interior, 
magnetic, and invisible body, in the same manner as 
the association of the particles themselves forms the 
outer and visible body. Moreover, as the pervading 
and surrounding essence of each of these particles 
must correspond in nature to the particle itself, and 
may be called the spirit of the particle; so this in- 
terior, magnetic body, if it could be tested by a 
spiritual chemistry, would be found to consist of 
what may be termed spiritual carbon, spiritual ni- 
trogen, spiritual calcium, and so on to the end of 


AN PHRE 
| the catagory of ingredients composing the physical 
body. At death the particles of the visible body 
| collapse, and this interior, vitalizing and magnetic 
| body, exhales forth in its united form, its various 
| parts maintaining their mutual affinities as before ; 
| and could we then see it as it is, we would find it to 
possess spiritual bones, muscles, heart, lungs, nerves, 
brain, &c., and that it still preseryed all the general 

| features of its original mould, though in a vastly 
improved state. We should then see it entering 
| upon a magnetic or spiritual world, abounding with 
| seenery, organizations, and other objects corres- 
_ ponding to its own essence and affections ; and then 
| would commence a life seven-fold more intense than 
| that enjoyed while in the flesh! 

Such, then, is the spiritual body ; and while this 
| resides in the physical organism as above described, 
‘it answers to our idea of the soul. According to 
this philosophy, therefore, the soul (or spirit) is a 
| substantial entity, and not the vague intangibility 
* without form, extension, superficies,” &c., which 
| metaphysians have attempted to define, or rather un- 
define. The soul, then, is not thought and emotion, 
(it may exist when both of these are nearly or quite 
suspended, as in ease of profound slumber,) but it 


is rather that which thinks and feels. 


Having thus defined what the soul is, let us next 
| briefly inquire, What is the general process by 
which the spirit performs its sentient, intellectual, 
and voluntary operations? I answer, in general 
| terms, that the whole of these is referable to action 
| among the soul’s interior essences, which action is 
| various according to the particular feelings, thoughts, 
| or volitions which occur. The highest and most 
| complex degree of molecular and vegetative action 
| (or motion) is evidently connected with the lowest 
| degree of Sensation. This we may see slightly re- 
| presented in the sensitive plant; more perfectly in 
| the Zoophite or plant-like animal, more still in the 
articulated animal, still more perfectly in the verte- 
| brated fishes, and in the highest degree in the vari- 
ous tribes of land animals, with man at their head. 
Now Sensation (especially in its highest degrees, as 
enjoyed through the channels of the ear and eye) is 
only another name for Perception; and the combi- 
nation of perception constitutes Reflection, which 
| again, in properly constituted interior organisms, as 
| that of man, gives rise to a higher and more interior 
| sensation, or means of becoming senisble, viz., the 
|means of becoming sensible of truth. And the 
| whole of these interior operations, or motions, con- 
stitute Intelligence. And Volition is only the re-ac- 
| tion from the central faculty of the soul, in response 
| to some sensational or intellectual excitation. 
Now, this interior action, which constitutes Sensa- 
_tion and Thought, follows particular channels and 
fibres of the bodily organism. The more exterior 
of these channels are severally called the nerves of 
Feeling, of Taste, of Sight, of Hearing, and of 
Smell. Through these various avenues descend all 
| the impressions which the soul receives from the ex- 
| terior and visible world. But these neryes all con- 
| verge into that grand Nerve, called the brain, which 
is the organ of what may be termed a sixth, or cere- 
bral sense, or the sense of the senses. This is di- 
| vided into numerous compartments called “ organs” 
to each of which is assigned a separate work in the 
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elaboration of the impressions obtained through the 
five outer senses, or by any other means. These 
elaborations also converging to a focus, form the 
central, final, and supreme element of the mental 
principle, viz., the general consciousness, involving 
the power of judging, knowing, and loving, to 
which all inferior sensational processes are but sub- 
sidiary. 

Now this pivotal and supreme element of the 
soul’s powers, is of itself an interior world, which, 
in all general principles, corresponds to the world 
without itself, by whose objects and influences it is 
addressed. These acting upon it through the chan- 
nels of the senses, and the compartments of the 
brain, excite its love, and engender in it a re-action, 
termed volition, which finds its way into the outer 
world through other fibres of the brain, aud other 
sets of nerves, termed the nerves of muscular mo- 
tion. So the whole process of sensation and voli- 
tion is merely a process of action and re-action be- 
tween the world without and the world within the 
physical organism. The necessary brevity of this 
article compels us to forego illustrations for the 
present; but it is believed that the intelligent 
reader will readily apprehend the foregoing state- 
ments. 

Let it be borne in mind that these sensational, in- 
tellectual, and volitionary operations, are operations 
or motions of the internal portions of the soul. But 
we have seen that the soul is a quasi magnetic body 
which, organ for organ, pervades the outer and vi- 
sible body; and which, when separated at what is 
called death, will preserve its complete bodily struc- 
ture, visible only to spiritual eyes. It is the soul, 
therefore, which really possesses the senses, of which 
the nerves and brain are now only the vehicles ; and 
when this ethereal body shall be liberated from its 
fleshy prison, it will, by means of its ethereal nerves 
and brain, be able to exercise all sensational and 
mental operations in a much higher degree than 
while in its bodily habitation. Now, if the reader 
can admit the possibility of an occasional partial li- 
beration of this psychical organism from its bodily 
obstructions, he will readily perceive that in such 
cases there must necessarily be a corresponding ex- 
altation of the interior susceptibilities, as a proxi- 
mating to their purely spiritual state, or state of en- 
tire disengagement from the body. In this state of 
partial disengagement, then, there is not only a pos- 
sibility, but probability of the occasional occurrence 
of such semi-spiritual phenomena, as premonitions, 
prophetic dreaming, clairvoyance, &c. In proceed- 
ing, therefore, in future numbers, to present many 
interesting facts of this kind, we shall feel that they 
rest upon the basis of a sound philosophy ; and it 
will be perceived that while this philso phy is neces- 
sary to explain the facts, the facts themselves, es- 
tablished upon an independent basis, afford in their 
turn the strongest confirmation of the philosophy. 

W. F. 
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That there exists a spiritual state of being, and 
that “God is a Sprrir,” are matters of universal 
belief; and that man is endowed with an immaterial 
principle—an undying soul—which sees and knows 
by intuition, is to many an experimental reality, a 
conscious FACT. 
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Agricultural Department. 








Unver this head we propose to introduce such mat- 
ter on the cultivation, preservation, and uses of fruit as 
will be of interest to all. We shall also present other 
agricultural topics important to this great national in- 
terest, 


An 
FRUIT, 3” 


In no way can delicious and yet luxurious food be 
so abundantly, cheaply, and universally obtained as 
in the cultivation of fruit. However hilly, rugged, 
and rocky the land, although it refuse the plow and 
the sythe, there is scarcely an acre in our country 
which will not produce good fruit of some kind. The 
marsh, which bids defiance to cultivation without ex- 
pensive drainage, yields whortleberries and cranber- 
ries, each highly valuable in its way. The glen and 
mountain-side may easily be made prolific in the cherry, 
peach, pear, and apple; and on the more favored por- 
tions of the soil, where wheat, corn, and grass are easily 
and abundantly produced, will fruit repay the room 
and labor in a rich reward. It is believed that a good 
fruit tree will yield more real market and nutritive 
value than any other crop that can be procured from 
the same soil. No labor of the farmer, and no use of 
the soil pays more abundantly than when applied to the 
culture of good fruit. As a tree of choice fruit covers 
no more land than a poor one, it is of the first impor- 
tance to make the best selections, and render the most 
faithful attention to its full development. Man does not 
use one half the quantity of fruit that he should do as 
an article of food. Thousands of farmers live mainly on | 
salt beef, pork, and fish, who might have the luscious | 
luxury of fruit at every meal, every month in the year. 
Besides, man is adapted in his nature to subsist princi- 
pally on a vegetable and fruit diet, and would be far 
more healthy, happy, and long-lived for so doing. As 
an article of general food, fruit in its vast varieties is 
without a parallel. Our friends, at a distance from 
cities, will find it a source of profit, as railroads now 
bring them so near the market as to enable them to 
compete with farmers in the suburbs of cities. We have 
felt keen regret in traveling in different portions of the 
country to see so little attention paid to the subject of 
good fruit; and have been still more pained to see or- 
chard forests of miserable, sour, nurly apples only | 
fit for vinegar. Let firewood be made of such mis- | 
erable trees, or use them on which to graft stocks of | 
choice fruit. 





The Spaniards have a maxim, that a man is ungrate- 
ful to the past generation that planted the tree from 
which he eats ; and deals unjustly with the next genera- 
tion unless he plants the seed of that fruit, that it may 
furnish food for those who come after him. Thus when 
a son of Spain eats a peach or pear by the road side, | 
wherever he is, he digs with his foot in the ground, and 
covers the pit or the core. Consequently, all- over | 
Spain, by the road side and elsewhere, fruit in great 
abundance tempts the taste, and is ever free. This is 
an easily wrought charity, and an evidence of a noble 
soul. Let this practice be imitated in our own country, 
and the weary wanderer will be blest, and bless the 
hand and the liberal charity that ministered to his com- 
fort and joy. We are bound to leave the world as good, 
or better than we found it, and he is a selfish churl 
who basks under the shadow, and eats the fruit of trees 
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PEAR—THE FLEMISH BEAUTY. 
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which other hands have planted, if he will not also plant | but the trees rarely endure more than a dozen years in 
trees which shall yield fruit to coming generations. No | bearing, yet for small gardens and speedy production, it 
young man should vote or marry until he has planted at isa good way. 


least one tree as an evidence of good citizenship. Who | 


The best soil for this fruit tree is a strong loam 





planted the elms of Boston Common, and of New| on a dry subsoil. That which is damp most of the 
Haven, which are so justly celebrated? Surely not the | year is unfit for the pear-tree, unless a hillock be 
present generation. Let fruit trees be in like manner! raised for each tree, nor should the soil be very rich, 
bequeathed, that unborn generations may be grateful |jjke some of the Western alluvials, as the tree grows 
to this. | so fast as to be tender, and liable to injury from frost. 


Tae Pxar.*—The pear is undeniably the favorite 
fruit of modern times, In the wild state it is one of the 
most austere of all fruits. The really delicious qualities 
of this fruit were not developed until about the seven- 
teenth century ; and within the last sixty years the pear, | 
subjected to constant reproduction from seed by Van 
Mons and his followers, and to crossing by Mr. Knight | 
and other English cultivators, appears to have reached 
the summit of perfection in beauty, duration and flavor. | 
The pear is not a native of North Ameriea, but was in- | 
troduced from the other continent. The tree is more | 
hardy and long-lived than that of the apple. Mr. Rose | 
mentions several which are known to be more than four | 
hundred years old. One of the most remarkable pear- | 
trees in this country is near Vincennes, Illinois, which | 
is but about forty years old, over three feet in diameter 
at one foot above the ground, and which, in 1834, yield- 
ed 184 bushels of fruit, and is always enormously pro- 
ductive. 

More than seven hundred varieties of the pear have 
been proved in the Horticultural Society’s garden in 
London; yet only a small portion of these, say about 
twenty, have been found of first rate quality. 

Propacation.—The finer sorts of pears are continued 
or increased by grafting and budding, which should be 
done on seedling stocks grown from strong, healthy 
pears of the common quality, as they are more hardy 
and vigorous than those raised from the best varieties. 
Budding is preferable to grafting, and should be done 
about the first of August. For rendering the pear 





|ish white ; not very fine grain, but juicy, melting, very 





dwarf, the Quince stock is used, and bears very early ;| Sand six hundred and twenty-five dollars. 


Tae Friemise Beavry.—A beautiful engraving of 
which we present to our readers, is a most excellent 
variety. The fruit is large, the skin a little rough, pale 
yellow, with marblings and patches of light russet; 
the sunny side reddish brown at maturity ; flesh-yellow- 


sweet and rich. Ripens the last of September. The 
Flemish Beauty is one of the most superb pears in this 
climate, sometimes measuring twelve inches in circum- 
ference. The tree is very luxuriant and bears early and 
abundantly. The fruit should be picked before it parts 
readily from the tree, and allowed to ripen in the house, 
when it becomes very fine ; but if allowed to remain on 
the tree until dead ripe it loses its flavor and soon de- 
cays. 

* We are indebted to “ Downing’s Fruit and Fruit Trees of 
America” for the substance of our remarks on the pear. 


—_—.60r———————- 


More than three-fourths of the inhabitants of the 
United States are engaged in agricultural pursuits. 





———_<soor— 


Tue Peacn Trape.—A statement for the present sea- 
son has been prepared, from which it appears that there 
were brought to this city, from New Jersey, 1,338,500 
bushels. Allowing twenty-five cents per bushel, as the 
average price, the farmers of New Jersey realized the 
handsome sum of three hundred and thirty-four thou- 
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E PRINCIPAL RACES OF MEN. 


Blumenbach divides mankind into five leading 
classes or races, each distinguished by such peculiari- 


bystalagical Department. 








to stand apart from the rest. They are named the 
Caucasian, Moncoriay, Ermioric, AMERICAN, and 
Mavay. 








CAUCASIAN RACE. 


| 1. The Caucasian race is widely spread on the 
| face of the globe, and is remarkable for the highest 
| order of physical beauty and intellectual eminence. 


The skin of this race is generally fair; the hair is 





ties in the skin, hair, eyes, and shape of the head as | 
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2. The Mongolian variety, in numbers and extent 
of the earth’s surface which they inhabit, is a fami- 
ly of vast importance. They are the Mongol Tartars, 





considerable difference in the physical characteristics 
| of the Mongolians. The skin is commonly of an 
| olive tint, the hair is black, long, and straight, 
| beard seanty, the eye black, the nose broad and 
| short, the cheek-bones broad and flat; the skull is 
| oblong, but flattened at the sides so as to give 
/an appearance of squareness, and the forehead 
| They lack originality and power of mind, 


| is low. 
|are more imitative than inventive. Their moral 


" character is decidedly low. 





ETHIOPIC OR BLACK RACE. 
3. The principal Ethiopic families are fhe Negroes 


| of Central Africa, the Caffres, the Hottentots, the 


natives of Australia, and of the Islanders of the 


Indian Archipelago and the Pacific Ocean. 


The black variety of mankind have complexions 


| of jetty hue, black, woolly hair, eyes large, black, 


| fine, long, and of various colors; the skull is large, | 
| rounded, and oval, and the forehead large and ele- | 
| vated. The face is relatively small and well pro-| 
| portioned, the nose arched, the chin full, and the | 
| cellent European writer, “may in part be ascribed 


| teeth vertical. 


| In this variety or race of men we find the farthest | 


remove from the animal in brain, features, and hair, 
with a superiority of intellectual and moral power, 
| love of the arts, science, and poetry. The progress of 


this race. The chief families of the Caucasian 


Nilotic, and the Hindostanic. These families we 
may trace out in future numbers. 








MONGOLIAN RACE. 


the human family seems to be made wholly through | 


variety are the Caucasians proper, the Germanic | 
branch, the Celtic, the Arabian, the Libyan, the | 


| 
| 


and prominent, nose broad and flat, thick lips, and 
wide mouth. The head is long from the ears back, 


and narrow; the forehead is low, narrow, and re- | 
| treating; the cheek-bones prominent, the jaws and 


teeth projecting, and the chin small. A long, pro- 
truding heel, and a flat shin-bone, often distinguish 
this variety. 

In disposition they are easy, indolent, cheerful, 
fond of sensual pleasure, and lovers of children, 
fond of gaudy show, but very improvident. In in- 
tellect the race varies much, but the majority of its 
tribes are low in this respect. “ This,” says an ex- 


to want of cultivation, but even while adopting this 
lenient view of the matter, it is impossible to shut 
our eyes to the fact, that the race has shown no in- 
ventive genius. They would otherwise have long 
ago originated the arts of civilization for themselves, 
as other varieties of men certainly did.” 

Some of the negro race are exceptions to this 
general rule, who have exhibited respectable talent 
and address, but they are less numerous than are 
men of surpassing genius among the whites, 
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AMERICAN RACE, 


4. This variety of mankind originally occupied 


the Turks, the Chinese and Polar races. There is | 


= 


nearly the whole of North and South America, south 
of the sixtieth degree of north latitude. They are 
of a reddish brown complexion, have long, straight 
black hair, deficient beard, eyes deep set and black, 
prominent brow, receding forehead, high cheek 
bones, prominent aquiline nose, small skull, rising 
high at the crown, and the back part flat, large 
mouth, hard, rough features, with fine, straight, 
symmetrical frames. They are averse to cultivation, 
and slow in acquiring knowledge, sedate, proud, 


f / should, therefore, study the laws of health, and 


restless, sly, revengefu!, fond of war, and wholly 
destitute of maritime adventure. The American 
race is tending to extinction before the march of 
the Caucasian, and such is the fate of every other 
variety, where they are brought in contact. The 
superior swallows up the inferior. 
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MALAY RACE, 


Borneo, Java, Sumatra, the Phillipine Islands, 
| New Zealand, and a part of Madagascar and various 
Polynesian Islands, are inhabited by this variety of 
mankind. They have tawny or dark brown skins, 
coarse, black hair, large mouth, broad, short noses, 
| seeming as if broken at the root, projecting upper 
| jaws and protruding teeth. The forehead is broad 
and low, the crown of the head high. The moral 
character of the Malays is of an inferior order. 
They are active, ingenious, and fond of maritime 
| pursuits, and exhibit considerable intellectual ca- 
| pacity. Yet this race is constantly giving way before 
| European civilization. They have faded from Van 
Dieman’s Land, and New Holland will ultimately 
follow—large as it is, it must obey the destiny ot 
the weaker races. 

This subject is one of fruitful inquiry, and is at- 
tracting the attention of naturalists everywhere. 
The Phrenologist readily detects the mental differ- 
ences in the races, and can predict with great 
certainty the destiny of each family of mankind, 
keeping in view the great law of nature that the 
greater overgrows the less, and gradually obliterates 
them from the earth. In future numbers we shall 
| revert to the subject. 











e preservation of the health is both our 
lorious privilege and our imperious duty. We 





then implicitly obey them—should make obedi- 
lence to the conditions of health a matter of 
conscience, and feel guilty when unwell, and re- 
pent and reform. We should allow neither 
business, nor supposed pleasures, nor duties— 
/nothing whatever—to infringe upon its perfec- 
| tion, but make health paramount—should sacri- 
fice business, property, society — everything — 
upon the altar of this highest business and duty 


of life. 
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THE STEAMSHIP ‘‘ ATLANTIC.” 











Mechanical Department, 








THE RANGE OF MECHANICAL INVENTION IS A TRUE INDEX OF 
HUMAN PROGRESS, 


¥ THE ATLANTIC STEAMSHIP AND 
STEAM NAVIGATION. 














| BY ROBERT MACFARLAIN, OF THE “ SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN.” 


THE accompanying engraving is a view of the At- 
|lantic, the pioneer steamship of “ Collins’ United 
| States Mail Line.” The hull of this ship was built 
by William Brown, of New York, and the engines 
were planned and constructed by Allen and Stillman, 
of the “ Novelty Works.” Her length is 276 feet; 
breadth of beam, 45; across the paddle-boxes, 75; 
depth of hold 31 feet 7 inches; and the diameter of 
her wheels is 36 feet. Her burden is 2,860 tons; 
about 500 more than the largest of the English Cu- 
nard Line. Her form is peculiar. She has doffed 
the bowsprit as a useless appendage, and her pad- 
dies are placed as far behind the middle of- the hull, 


fore it. Her figure-head is a huge, bearded Triton, | 
blowing a sea-horn. 
bowsprit, and her great bulk out of the water, she | 
looks clumsy, at the first sight, but a closer inspec- 
tion will soon undeceive the observer. Her model 
is fine; the bow being sharp, and wave-lined like a 
razor, while her stern is finely rounded, and her water- 
run below is clean and graceful. Her interior ar- 
rangements and decorations are unique, convenient, 


= 





| and luxurious. 


as those of other steamships are, in general, be- | 


There is a pastry-room and barber’s- 
shop on board, replete with every convenience. There 
is a great saloon, 67 feet long ; and the dining saloon 
is 60 by 20 feet broad. These saloons are fitted up 
in superb style. Some of the table-covers are of 
beautiful variegated marble, and the pannels around 
are finely decorated with emblems of the various 
| American States. The cabin-windows are of beau- 
| tiful painted glass, embellished with the arms of va- 
| rious American cities. There are large circular glass 
| ventilators reaching from the deck to the lower saloon. 
There isa rich and elegant ladies’ drawing-room near 
the chief saloon, and there are berths for 150 pas- 
sengers. Each berth has a bell-rope communicating 
with one of Jackson’s patented American Annuncia- 
tors. The convenience, elegance, and comfort for 
| passengers, are unsurpassed by those of any other 
steamship whatever; to cross the ocean in such a 
vessel is no cross at all. | 





The engines are huge machines ; the cylinders are | 
96 inches in diameter each, and nine feet long, vg 
length of stroke. They look like monster mash- 
tuns. There are four large tubular boilers; a pe- 
culiar combination, it is stated, of Mr. Collins’, where- | 
by a great amount of fire surface is obtained, and a| 


| great saving of fuel effected. The engines, without | 





| mating spirit which gives life and action to the huge | 

iron arms, “cranks, and cams, and battering-rams, | 

which give the waves such pounding.” 
She can carry 900 tons of coal in her bunkers; | 


| come.” 


gine-room is a signal telegraph, which can be opera- 
ted by the commander on deck, so as to give the en- 
gineer ocular orders “ ahead, slow, fast, back, &c.” 
This engineer-telegraph is a happy arrangement—no 
shouting, and ringing of bells—in giving orders, 
Captain West, the well-known, experienced, and skil- 
ful navigator, is her commander—her ocean-ruler. 
She employs over one hundred hands; carries a sur- 
geon; and, being a government mail ship, she has a 
naval officeron board. The Atlantic left New York 
on her first voyage across the Atlantic, on the 27th 
of last April, and arrived at Liverpool on the 10th 
of May. Her appearance in the Mersey took the 
people of England by surprise. They were not pre- 
pared to see a larger steamship built in America 
than was to be found in all the British empire. Du- 
ring her stay at that city, she was open, for some 
days, to visitors, for 6d. each; the proceeds of which 
were for the benefit of the Liverpool Institution for 
the Blind. 


A foreign writer, speaking of her on that occasion, 
said, “ Upon the whole, this Atlantic Steamer is re- 
ally worthy of the great nation from which she has 
Since that time, the Atlantic has been very 
| successful in her voyages. Along with her single 
consort, the Pacific, she has kept up a regular com- 


Owing to the absence of the | | steam, are but masses of cold iron—steam is the ani- | munication, twice every month, between New York 


‘and Liverpool. This displays an amount of energy 
in her management, which, we believe, is without a 


' parallel. 


Having thus briefly described this noble steam- 


and here, be it observed, if it were not for that con-| ship, whose projector is Edward K. Collins, Esq., of 
densed carbon,’ coal—if wood was our only fuel,| New York, the agent of the line, let us take a retro- 
ocean navigation would be impossible. In the en- spective and perspective glance at“ steam navigation.” 
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The art of navigation is coeval with our diluvial 
race; and it is not a little remarkable, that nations 
and races, separate and remote from one another, 
exhibit a marked similarity of nautical skill, accord- 
ing to their similar states of barbarism, or civiliza- 
tion. The canoe that was disentombed from the 
sands of the River Clyde, in Britain, in 1848, and 
which was no doubt a relic of our forefathers’ bar- 
barism, previous to the Roman Invasion, has its 
counterfellow in the log canoe of the New Zealander 
of the nineteenth century. The nautical skill of a 
people is not an untrue thermometer to indicate their 
civilization. The nautical skill of man in his rudest 
state, is exhibited in the rough log canoe, or the cob- 
ble of willows covered with bark and cemented with 
gum. As he advances a step further, he spreads to 
the breeze a rugged hide, bound by thongs to an 
uncouth mast, and thus erects his first mainsail out 
of the quarry of his bow or spear. When he has 
learned to spin and weave, he unfurls a snowy sail 
of cotton or canvass; and thus, step by step, we can 
trace his advancement in civilization by his nautical 
skill, from the clumsy canoe of his savage state, to 
the graceful yacht; the trim, swift clipper; the noble 
three decker; and, to crown all, the majestic and 
powerful steamship, a representative of his advanced 
and modern civilization. 

When Athens was the school of the world, the 
Athenians were famous, above every other people, 
for their nautical skill and enterprise. When Tyre 
was mistress of the seas, her Tyro-Pheenician mari- 
ners carried to every country with which they traded, 
tokens of a superior knowledge of the arts and sei- | 
ences. Rome never equaled Carthage, until she 
stooped from the Forum, and the camp of Mars, to 
the carpenter’s bench, and the dock-yard; and, in | 
connection with this, it is a singular fact, that the | 
first attempts at steam navigation, of which we have | 
any record, were made by Spain, during the short | 
period in which she stood in the first ranks of civil- 
ized nations. This was during the reign of Charles | 
V., in 1543. After this, when England began to be | 
a great nautical nation, we find Savery, the Marquis | 
of Worcester, and Dr. Allen, proposing steam as a | 
useful power to propel vessels; and, in 1737, we find | 
Jonathan Hulls securing a patent for this purpose. | 








But avoiding all discussion of the early inventor’s 
claims, it is well known that there was not a single 
steamboat in the world in 1806—only forty-four 
years ago. In that year the waters of no river, lake, 
sea, or ocean, were disturbed by the paddles of a 
single steamboat—in that year, neither the adaman- 
tine palisades of the Hudson, nor the solitary forests 
of the Mississippi, uttered a single response to the 
shrill puff of the steam-pipe, or the roaring surge 
which follows in a steamer’s wake. 

In that year, Robert Fulton, after patiently and 
vainly pressing upon the French Directory, with his 
model under his arm, the practicability and benefits 
of steam navigation, turned away from foreign shores, 
where he had long been a wanderer, and came back 
to his native land. This was in December. In.the 
spring of 1807 he had his steamboat constructed, 
fitted with an engine made by the great Watt, and 
named the Clermont, in honor of Chancellor Living- 
ston, his patron and friend, that being the name of 
the Chancellor’s residence. In the month of August, 
Fulton had the satisfaction of seeing this vessel 
move by her machinery from New York to the Jer- 
sey shore; and, on that oceasion, Fulton and Living- 
ston having invited many of their friends to attend 
the trial, nothing could exceed their surprise and ad- 
miration at the success of the experiment. As the 
boat moved from the wharf, those who had looked 
upon the undertaking as “ Fulton’s folly,” were struck 
with astonishment; and from those who came to 


| witness its failure, to laugh and jeer, were extort- 


ed cheers and acclamations, before the Clermont had 
proceeded a hundred yards from her berth. From 
that moment, steam navigation has never been sus- 
pended, and its advancement, in every respect, since 
then, is one of the wonders of the present age. 

The Clermont made her first trip to Albany in 
thirty-two hours. This was certainly an improve- 
ment on the old-fashioned sloop and scow sailing 
time; the passage by them being often extended to 
eight and ten days. Fulton died in 1815. What 
would he say, if he was now to arise from the grave, 
and, instead of beholding only the solitary Clermont 
wending its way slowly to Albany, to see twelve 
huge steamboats running regularly every day be- 


After this, the steamboat slumbered until the Amer- | tween the two cities, every one of which might lodge 
ican Revolution placed the United States upon a | the Clermont on its forward deck; and, instead of 
sovereign basis, and had roused the genius of her in- | occupying thirty-two hours on the passage, it is often 
ventive people. Commencing existence as a nation | made in eight—one-fourth of the time occupied by 








with a civilization equal to the parent country, we 
find that Rumsey and Fitch succeeded in propelling | 
vessels by steam as early as 1786; indeed, within | 
the last month, as we learn by the Cincinnati Com- | 
mercial, a wonderful relic of John Fitch’s invention 
has been discovered in a garret of the late residence 
of Col. Kilbourne, near the town of Columbus, Ohio. 
Col. Kilbourne was a brother-in-law of the unfortu- 
nate American inventor, and the relic which has been 
in his possession for more than thirty years, is noth- 
ing less than a model of Fitch’s original steamboat. 
“It is about two feet long, and set upon wheels. The 
boiler is about one foot long, and eight inches in di- 
ameter, with a flue running through it. The cylin- 
der is vertical, and the frame-work that supports it, 
is not unlike that used on some boats at the present 
day. It has a paddle-wheel on each side, and every- 
thing appears to be complete about it, with the ex- 
ception of a condenser and force-pump.” 





the first steamboat. 

The inland navigation of America is greater than 
that of any other country. It is not possible, at the 
present time, to tell the exact number of steamboats 
navigating our waters, but it is supposed by those 
competent to form a reliable opinion, that there are 
no less than 2,000 of various sizes. The steamboat 
has revolutionized commerce. Previous to 1817, 
about twenty barges, averaging one hundred tons 
burden each, comprised all the commercial facilities 
of transportation between New Orleans and Cincin- 
nati. The voyage between these two places was 
then a six months’ one. On the upper Ohio there 
were then about one hundred and fifty keel boats, 
each averaging thirty tons burden, At the present 
moment, there are about six hundred steamboats 
running on the Mississippi, Ohio, and their tributary 
rivers, and the average tonnage is about one hundred 
and forty thousand tons. 





On the upper lakes, no steamboat had divided the 
waters of the Michigan previous to 1826, and it was 
not until 1832 that the first steamboat appeared at 
Chicago. At the present moment, nearly the whole 
trade of these lakes is carried on by about forty 
steamboats; and on Lake Superior, where there 
were but two small sailing vessels, six years ago, 
there are three large propellers now, and the number 
will soon be increased. On our Eastern, Western, 
Southern, and Northern waters, may be seen the 
finest floating palaces in the world; their speed is 
more than twenty miles per hour; and Scott Rus- 
sell, that eminent foreign engineer, says “ they stand, 
in every respect—in science, in speed, in beauty, in 
magnitude, unparalleled by the river steamers of 
Britain, or those of any other country.” 

The first regular plying steamboat in Europe, was 
launched on the River Clyde, by Henry Bell, in 1811 ; 
and the first regular sea steamship commenced run- 
ning between Scotland and Ireland in 1818. After 
this, sea coasting steamers multiplied with great 
rapidity in England; but their adaptability to ocean 
navigation was long esteemed problematical by many, 
who were termed “the most scientific men of the 
day.” The year 1838 was a new era in steam navi- 
gation. On the 23d of April, the Great Western, an 
English steamship, entered New York Harbor, and 
from that period there has been regular communica- 
tion by steam between Europe and America. When 
we look back to the early Atlantic steamships, we 
see that it was no easy matter to establish and ren- 
der ocean steam navigation successful. The Great 
Western, British Queen, Great Liverpool, and, alas, 
the unfortunate President, were all failures, except- 
ing the first. In 1841 “Cunard’s Royal Mail Line” 
was established to run between Liverpool, Halifax, 
and Boston. This line consisted of five noble ves- 
sels, of 1,400 tons burden, built on the River Clyde. 
For seven years, they maintained, exclusively, pune- 
tual communication, every week in summer, and 
every second week in winter, between the old and 
new world. In 1847, America sent out her first 
ocean steamship, the Washington, which was suc- 
ceeded by the Herman. These vessels established 
an American line between New York, England, and 
Bremen. By way of allusion, it should not be for- 
gotten that France commenced a line of steamers be- 
tween Havre and New York, in 1846, which turned 
out to be a very unfortunate affair—they ceased to 
run in twelve months. In 1849, almost all the old 
vessels of the Cunard Line were sold, and new ones, 
of a very superior character, put in their place; the 
line was also extended to run alternately between 
Liverpool and Boston, and New York. 

The year 1850 marks a memorable era in the ad- 
vancement of ocean steam navigation. On the 27th 
April the Atlantic left New York on her first Atlan- 
tic voyage to Old England; and since that time, her 
three noble partners, the Pacific, Baltic, and Arctic, 
have taken up their places in the line. These steam- 
ships are the largest vessels in the mercantile marine 
in the world; conjointly, their burden is 12,000 tons. 
They are truly “ Leviathans of the deep.” 

The discovery of gold in California, by the extra- 
ordinary emigration from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
shore, aroused an energy, and called into existance a 
spirit for rapid transit, which has been the cause v| 





a most extraordinary multiplication of steamships, to 
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meet the demands of mercantile excitement. Two 
years ago, there was not a single steamship running 
on the Pacific; now there are ten regular packets 
running between San Francisco and Panama. Two 


at the present moment, there are no less than eleven. 
The mails leave every week for Chagres, where they 
are discharged, and transmitted across the Isthmus ; 
from whence, at Panama, on the Pacific, they are 
carried by American steamers to California. Since 
the year 1850 commenced, no less than 29 ocean 
steamships have been finished, or are now being con- 
structed, in New York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore. 
Their average burden amounts to 42,097 tons. 
These comprise all the Collins’ steamers, and the 
new steamers Franklin and Humbolt, of the Bremen 
Line. This, to use a common, but pithy expression, 
is “going it witha rush.” Never, since the world 


and machine-shops. And what is all this going to 
amount to? Well, the half is no more than told. 
In Europe, the same activity and progressive spirit | 
jis manifested. One single company, the Peninsular 
and Oriental, have lately ordered fourteen new steam- 
ships to be constructed; and another company, the 
West India and Brazil, will soon, in addition to their 
present fleet, have five new first-class steamships, like 
the Asia and Africa, the largest of the Cunard Line. 
At the present moment, the Atlantic is bridged by 
five lines of steamships, numbering twenty-six first- 
class vessels, and, betore 1851 closes, it is supposed | 
that there wiil be at least twenty more running. 
Next year the Pacifie will be bridged, and China and 
California united by a steam line belonging to New | 
York. All mankind will soon be next-door neigh- 
bors; for fleets of steamships cover almost every 
sea and ocean, and every nation in the world is look- 
ing on with wonder at the Anglo Saxon enterprise 
and adventure of America and England; for these | 
| two great nations, divided by the broad Atlantic, are 
now linked together by a steam bridge, whose num- 
ber of arches amount only to twelve days. The | 
same mighty agent, which, by the locomotive, con. | 
veys with unparalleled celerity and punctuality the | 
news of the day, with almost the same punctuality | 


weather.” 


The benefits of steam navigation are in- 
estimable—the steamship is a humanizer. 
cilities for travel are greatly extended by steam nav- 
igation, and the tendency of the people of different 
nations meeting and traveling often together, is to 


promote unity and universal concord. 


There has been a manifest improvement in the 


can steamship Pacific, arrived at New York on Nat- 
urday, the 21st of last September, 1850, after a pas- 
sage of ten days 4% hours, from Liverpool. 


mene, tekel upharsin.” 
which are now being constructed, are planned for re- 





Q. 





began, has there been such activity in our dock-yards }, 


The fa- | 


speed of our Atlantic steamships, in twelve years. | 
The mile-stones of the Atlantic are marked with | 
“the first regular steamship, the Great Western, ar- | 
rival at New York on the 23d of April, 1838, after a 
passage of fifteen days from England. The Ameri- | 


This is 
the age of steam. There is a hand-writing waving 
at the top-mast of every mere sailing vessel, “ mene, 
Many of the sailing vessels 


ceiving propelling engines, thus preparing for their 
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| submission to the power of steam. Looking at the 
past, and anticipating the future, it is surely not too 
much to assert, that in twenty years from the pres- 
| ent date, steamships will depart from New York to 


years ago, there was not a single steamship running | Europe, and come into it from that continent, every 
regularly from New York down the Gulf of Florida; | 


day of the week, with the same regularity that our 
| steamboats now display in running from the City of 
Knickerbocker,-to Old Beaverwyck, on the Hudson. 

| Our engraving is copied from Currier’s lithograph of this steamer. 








My light is none tle less for lighting my neighbor's. 





— @bucatianal Department. 








EDUCATION. 


BY WILLIAM ELDER, M. D. 


NUMBER IL. 





In discussing the important subject -of education, we 
do not intend limiting ourselves tu any fixed rules ; but, 
| taking a wide range, purpose viewing it in its most com- 
| prehensive signification. 
We hope, after glancing at the present condition of 
| society, to demonstrate clearly to our readers a few im- 
| portant propositions. 
First. The moral and social evils exisiting in society 
| depend, to a great extent, upon a wrong system of edu- 
cation. 
Second. Our present system of education is wrong, 
| because it is not in harmony with nature—it does not 


| rightly develop the physical, intellectual, and moral 





nature of man. 

Third. A right system of education will do this—con- 
| sequently, will reform and renovate the world. 

There is no subject so worthy the attention of an in- 
‘telligent community as that of education. There is no 
| subject that has occupied so large a share of the interest 


carries similar intelligence over the rough paths of | of the Learned and the Philanthropist of all enlightened 
the ocean, fearless of “the winds, the waters, or the | 


nations ; and yet there is no one so little understood by 
fall. It is a melancholy truth, that the moral and social 
progress of man has never been in the same ratio with 
| his advancement in the arts and sciences. Human in- 
| genuity and invention have been racked in bringing 
| these to perfection ; and—look at the glorious results ! 

The canvass and the marble speak to us in all the 
touching passions of humanity, until we almost believe 
that the artists were possessed of Promethean power. 
Our poets charm us with their harmonious versification. 
and exalted sentiments, while an angel might listen to 
the entrancing notes of a Laborde. 
| J The land is full of labor-saving machines, of most 
fvonderful power, that hourly perform the work of 
thousands, and they are daily increasing. Railroads 
radiate to every point of the compass, “making the soli- 
tary places glad.” Steamboats, with their untiring 
wheels, plough deep into the bosom of all our navigable 
streams, and, ere long, the whole globe will be traversed 
by steamboats and steam engines, connecting land and 
sea, to its remotest corners. 

Science, eagle-like, has soared above the clouds, and 

ized the ligthning by its flaming tongue, compelling it 
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to become a machine of thought between man and man." 
Wonderful!—to compel that fierce power to utter 
friendly words, that is born of the warring elements, 
that goes with a leap and a shout on its mission of 
destruction and death, tearing the gnarled oak as if it 
were a toy, and rending the bosom of the everlasting 
hills! 

But, while science has done so much—has forced the 
clouds, winds, waves, and all the elements of nature to 
do its bidding—why has our social and moral advance- 
ment been so slow? Is the fault in nature, rather, in 
nature’s God? Has he imperfectly developed man’s 
moral powers? Nay! He has imparted to them the 
same elements of progress with his intellectual, and 
vastly higher. Where, then, shall we look for the cause 
of this wrong, but to our leaders, who say to the mass 
of mankind, “ You are {incapable of thinking for your- 
selves; pin your faith on our sleeves.” While the 
greater part of these have remained inert—have covered 
themselves with the learned dust of centuries, and rested 
like a mighty incubus, upon human progress—they have 
perverted their veneration by Deifying man—by em- 
bracing principles opposed to advancement, as incon- 
trovertible truths—many of which were adopted for the 
government of a barbarous people—and adhering to 
them, with a spirit as indomitable as if there were na, 
law of progress written all over Gop’s works, on each 
atom of our globe, and in burning, shining characters on 
the vast systems of worlds filling immensity, and how 
much more distinctly on mind, for which all matter w: 
created, 

We grieve over this conservatism ; its tendency is to 
barbarism, its spirit is opposed to an enlightened 
Christianity. But we can no longer marvel that our 
social and moral progress has been so slow, when there 
has been sv strong an inclination among our leaders to 
go back, instead of forward, for light—to pore over 
musty tomes, and ‘perplex themselves with pn 





ble hieroglyphics, when the fair book of nature la 
spread out before them. 

But while the great moral leaders have been thus 
engaged, and in disputings about the letter of the law, 
the people have been catching a portion of its spirit, 
and are no longer willing to be kept in boudage to old 
dogmas. PROGRESS! is their watch-word. Progress 
is Nature’s eternal law; and all her forests, mountains, 
and seas, respond to them in one universal anthem. 

Thus we find that the present state of society is 
highly reactionary, and is becoming more and more so. 
We shonld contemplate its chaotic condition with sor- 
row, did we not see a new and more beautiful creation 
evolving from the confusion—did we not behold that 
star that, a few years since, appeared in the east, and 
that, like the herald of a Saviour, has attracted the 
attention of the wise, shining with undimmed bright- 
ness upon the night of metaphysical doubt and specula- 
tion, in which the minds of many of the wise and good 
of past ages wandered without a guide, and were lost 
in the uncertain lights that flickered around them. 
This star is attended with brilliant satellites, which, like 
it, receive all their light from the great Spiritual Sun, 
the center of the Moral System. 


SELF-EDUCATION—VALUE OF BOOKS. 


Show us a foung man who commences early in life 
to read valuable books, and store his mind with the 
thoughts of the choice spirits of the world in all time, 
and we will point you to wisdom, honor, and happiness 
as his goal. He is sure of one or all of these conditions 
The vain, dressy, flippant beau of seventeen, who regards 
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' a knowledge of the dialect of the Opera and Theater, 
| the race-course and sporting-club, as essential to the 
| gentleman; who looks upon science and solid reading 
|as dull, dry, and useless—of such, you may prophecy 
| an empty pocket, an empty head, a hollow heart, a dis- 
| reputable life, and a disgraceful memory. The reader 
| of history and of science is a denizen of all nations, a 
| cotemporary of all ages, and a minister at the altar of 
| truth. These solid virtues he may embellish with the 
| wreath of poesy and fine art, and stand up a beautiful 


| embodiment of all that is noble and refined in the | 


| domain of thought. Knowledge knows no aristocracy, 
| no royal blood, no imperial road to her riches and honors. 
he most exalted minds, through their recorded thoughts, 
‘| books, will bend over the cobbler’s bench, and communi- 
cate with and enlighten his spirit, nor frown upon his 
‘lhe following shows, 
in an attractive manner, the value of the good society 
| of books. 


“Tue Cameripce Leatuer-Dresser.—For many 
years, and fur many times in a year, I have passed by 


| poverty or despise his company, 


the shop of a diligent, industrious mechanic, whom [ | 
| have often seen busy at his trade, with his arms bare, | 
His industry and steadiness have | 


| busy at his work. 


been successful, and he has gained a competency. But 
| he still remains wisely devoted to his trade. During 


the day you may see him at his work or chatting with 
this neighbors. At night he sits down in his little parlor, 
by his quiet fireside, and enjoys the company of his 
friends. And he has the most extraordinary collection 
of friends that any man in New England can boast of. 
William H. Prescott goes out from Boston, and talks 
with him about Ferdinand and Isabella. Washington 
Irving comes from New York, and tells him about the 
wars of Grenada, and the adventurous voyage of 
| Columbus, or the legend of the Sleepy Hollow, or the 
| tale of the Broken Heart. George Bancroft sits down 
with him, and points out on the map of the colonies and 
| settlements of America, their circumstances and fates, 
| and gives the early history of liberty. Jared Sparks 
}comes down from Cambridge, and reads to him the 
letters of Washington, and makes his heart glow with 
| the heroic deeds of that godlike man for the cause of 
| his country, 





repeats to him lines of poetry. Bryant comes, with his 


hills of Berkshire. And Richard H. Dana, father and 
son, come, the one to repeat grave, heart-stirring poetry, 
the other to speak of his two years before the mast. Or, 
| if this mechanic is in a speculative mood, Professor 
| Hitchcock comes to talk to him of all the changes that 
have befallen the soil of Massachusetts since the flood or 
before—or Professor Espy tries to 
| Nor is his acquaintance confined to 


| across the ocean, and he comes and discourses eloquently 


that are poured upon our sight by the glories of a starry 
night. 
wave alone that his friends come to visit him—but 


| 
| 


| wishes to listen. 

| That eloquent blind old man of Scio, with beard 
| descending to his girdle, still blind, but still eloquent, 
sits down with him—and, as he sang almost three 
| thousand years ago among the Grecian Isles, sings the 
| war of Troy, or the wanderings of the sage Ulysses. 
| The poet of the human heart comes from the banks of 
the Avon, and the poet of Paradise from his small garden- 
| house in Westminster—Burns from his cottage on the 
| Ayr, and Scott from his dwelling by the Tweed—and, 
at any time these three years past, may have been seen 
by his fireside, a man ad ought to have been a hero 
with schoolboys, for no one ever felt so for them—a man 
whom so many of your Boston neighbors lately strove 
in vain te see—Charles Dickens. In the midst of such 
friends, our friend the leather-dresser lives a happy and 
contented life—not less respected, and far more happy, 
than if an uneasy ambition had made him a Represen- 
tative to Congress, or a Governor of a State—and the 
more respected and happy, that he disdains not to labor 
in an honorable calling. 


My friends, this is no fancy sketch, Many who hear 








Or Alston, the great painter, steps in and | 
| tells him a story—and nobody tells a story so well—or | 


sweet wood notes, which he learned among the green | 


_— a storm. | 
1is own country. | 
In his grave hours, he sends for Sir John Herschel from | 


upon the wonders of the vast creation, of all the worlds | 
Nor is it across the stormy ocean of the blue | 
across the darker and wider ocean of time, come the | 


wise and the good, the eloquent and the witty, and sit | 
down by his table, and discourse with him as long as he | 
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me know as well as I do, Thomas Dowse, of Cambridge- 
port, and many have seen his choice and beautiful 
library. But [ suppose there is no one here who knows 
a neighbor of his, who had, in his early years, the same 
advantages, but he did not improve them—who never 
gained this love of reading, and who now, in consequence, 
instead of living this happy and desirable life, wastes 
his evenings in low company, or tavern, or dozes them 
away by his own fire. Which of these lives will you 
live? They are both before you.”—George B. Emerson. 





Hame Department. 








‘‘ THIS, THIS IS LOVE.” 


We seldom find a more perfect illustration of the 
faculty of Sublimity than in the first of the following 
stanzas, or more pure Ideality than in the last two, 
which we copy from the Knickerbocker for December : 


A storm-cloud gath’ring in the sky, 
Through which the hot-winged lightnings fly, 
A meteor flashing quickly by, 
The stars above; 
A mountain-torrent foaming down, 
A sullen wave with crested crown— 
These are not Love. 


A fleeting thought, a rainbow ray, 

That mounts to heav’n in light of day, 

But fades, and faintly dies away, 
When shadows rove; 

A fickle breath, 4 zeyphr’s sigh, 

That fans the fiower, but lets it die— 
These are not Love. 


The gentle ‘rill, that from the springs 

Of yonder grove its current brings,’ 

With golden drops and crystal things, 
Ever to move; 

With soft emotions fills the breast, 

And glads the soul, and makes it blest— 
This, this is Love! 


HOME AND WOMAN. 


If ever there has been a more touching and eloquent 
eulogium upon the charms of home. and its dearest 
treasure, woman, than is contained in the following ex- 
tract from the Christian Inquirer, it has not been our 
good fortune to meet it :— 

“Our homes, what is their corner-stone, but the virtue 
of woman, and on what does social well-being rest but 
our homes? Must we not trace all other blessings of 
civilized life to the doors of our private dwellings? Are 
| not our hearth stones, guarded by the holy forms of 
conjugal, filial, and parental love, the corner-stones of 
|church and state; more sacred than either; more 
necessary than both? Let our temples crumble, and 
our academies decay ; let every public edifice, our halls 
of justice, and our capitals of state be leveled with the 
dust; but spare our homes. Man did not invent, and 
he cannot improve or abrogate them. A private shelter 
to cover in two hearts dearer to each other than all in 
the world; high walls to exclude the profane eyes of 
every human being; seclusion enough for children to 


| 


feel that mother is a holy and peculiar name—this is, 
| home; and here is the birth-place of every sirwous} 


impulse, of every sacred thought. Here the church and 
| the state must come for their origin and their support. 
| Oh, spare our homes! The love we experience there 
| gives us our faith in an infinite goodness ; the purity and 
| disinterested tenderness of home is our foretaste and 
| our earnest of a better world. In the .relations there 
established and fostered, do we find through life the 
chief solace and joy of existence. What friends deserve 
the name compared with those whom a birthright gave 
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us. One mother is worth a thousand friends—one sister 
dearer and truer than twenty intimate companions. We 
who have played on the same hearth, under the lights 
| of the same smile, who date back to the same scene and 


| season of innocence and hope, in whose veins runs the | 


| same blood, do we not find that years only make more 
| sacred and important the tie that binds us? Coldness 
may spring up, distance may separate, different spheres 
|may divide—but those who can love anything, who 
| continue to love at all, must find that the friends whom 
| God himself gave, are wholly unlike any we can choose 
| fur ourselves, and that the yearning for these is the 
strongest spark in our expiring affection.” 








| The thoughts of little children are often the “ inspira- 
| tions of poetry.” 
| The attention of a little girl being called to a rose 
bush, on whose topmost stem the eldest rose was fading, 
but below and around which three beautiful crimson 
uds were just unfolding their charms, she artlessly 
exclaimed to her brother, “See, Willie, these little buds 
have just awaked to kiss their mother before she dies.” 
» 


Ineivence or Music on Taz Human Mixp.—The fol- 
lowing remarks upon this subject from the Liverpool 
Times, are as applicable to this country as to Eng- 
land: 

The influence of music is one of the main elements of 
refinement and social progress. If it had been more 
industriously studied as an art, the world would have 
been more happy, certainly not less wise. Hitherto, it 
has been the luxury of the rich—we hope to see it the 
patrimony of the poor. When every cottage rejoices in 
a piano, the gin-temple will be denuded of its charms. 
We are rapidly becoming a musical people. The Italian 
Opera, to which Dennis, the critic, attributed all the 
national misfortunes of the day, has become naturalized 
among us. The alien act has been repealed in its favor. 
No country on the face of the globe spends half so 

much money for vocal enjoyment as the people of Eng- 
| land. 
| It may be lamented that our singers “native and to 
the manner born,” cannot compete with their continental 
rivals. But we are progressing even in this respect, 
| and an example so glorious in every phase as the one 
| we are now recording, will not be without its influence 





on society at home. People must have amusement of 
some sort, and the character of the amusement must not 
| be overlooked. The lion baiting of the old Roman 
amphitheater, and the bull baiting of more recent times, 
are sources of enjoyment which modern intelligence 
| abhors. 

As a science, nothing contributes so potently as music 
| to the cultivation of the moral sympathies, and the ele- 
| vation of any science is materially promoted by the 
"honors paid to its most distinguished professor. In this 
| light we regard the success of Miss Lind as something 
| higher than a mere personal affair or a passing compli- 
| ment. 
| A refined and generous soul like Jenny Lind cannot 
fail to find among the great people with whom, for a 
year at least, she will associate, an apt and hearty 
| recognition of talents and virtues which have charmed 
what they call the “Old World.” To their sympathies 
| we consign her, satisfied that the blaze of her European 
fame will not be darkened, but, on the contrary, may 
| possibly shine with even increased effulgence on the 

western shores of the Atlantic. 


— 
Home is the garden of the affections. 
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A MOTHER’S LOVE 


| There are few subjects of contemplation more melan- 
| choly than the waste of human love which the aspect | 
| of this world presents—of deep, tender love, bestowed 

|in such a manner as meets no return; and what must | 


ny 





“T suppose I can have my victuals by paying for them ?’ ) 

rerr “Certainly,” was the ready reply of the steward. So }. 
Ri rel laneaons Dep artment. | Ward launched out a quarter for his breakfast, of which |/ 
due report was made to the cashier. Honest steward— |’ 


| ° | good natured captain—you ought to promote him— 
1 "THE PEACE CONGRESS, aades 


| be the harvest gathered in to a faithful mother’s bosom, | How the world would stagnate, were it not for the This same Captain Ward is a generous, affectionate, 
| when she finds she has reared up children who are too | follies of the hair-brained and enthusiastic! Happily, | temperate, and liberal minded man; withal, a liberal 
| refined to share her humble pursuits, too learned and they now and then make the sides of the grave and | patron of Phrenology. He is a Reformer of the right 
too clever to waste their talents on a sphere of thought wise to shake with wholesome laughter, even though | stamp. Success to Captain Ward. 
and action like her own, and too much engaged in the | the aforesaid gravity and wisdom quick subside into a ¥ 
ursuit of intellectual attainment ever to think of her. | compassion—profoundest pity of the Utopians. How 
Yet to whom do we look for consolation when the | Ritts laughs a wisdom nt te at the cost of specu- THE LATEST IMPROVEMENT. 
blight of sickness or sorrow falls upon our earthly | lative folly! There was one Hervey who avoucheda/ A book has been published in England showing fat 
peace, but to a mother? And who but a mother is | discovery of the circulation of the blood. And the world | people how to become lean, and lean people how to be- 
invited to partake of our afflictions or trials? If the laughed, and then rebuked him; and finally, for his out- come iat. 
stigma of worldly degradation fall upon us, we fly to a | rageous nonsense, punished him by depriving him of his | This is sheer nonsense. What is the use of the fat 
mother’s love for that mantle of charity which is denied | practice. There was one Jenner, who, having specu- | and lean changing conditions? One class may as well, 
elsewhere. With more honored and distinguished | lated upon the hands of certain dairy-maids; theorized | be fat or lean as another, and avoid the expense and / 
associates, we may have smiled away the golden hours | upon vaccine virus, and declared that in the vow he had | effort of the change. It reminds us of an acquaintance 
of life’s young prime; but the bitter tears of experience found a remedy for small pox. And the world shouted, | of ours, a young lady, who thought she was too fat to 
are wept upon a mother's bosom. We keep for our and the wags were especially droll, foretelling, in their look well, and feared that her success in the matrimonial 
summer friends the amusing story, the brilliant witti- | excess of witty fancies, the growth of cow's horns from | market would be thereby put to hazard. She was told 
cism, or the intellectual discourse—but we tell to a | the heads of vaccinated babies. When it was declared | by a friend that vinegar would reduce her flesh to the 
mother’s ear the tale of our distress, and the history of | that our streets should be illuminated by ignited coal | proper standard. Full of this new idea, she ate pick- 
our wrongs. For all that belongs to the weakness and | gas—the gas to flow under our feet—the world laughed, | les, and drank vinegar, many times a day, until she so 
| wants of humanity a mother’s affection is sorely taxed ; | and then checked in its merriment, stoutly maintained deranged her system that she became a mere skeleton, 
| why, then, should not daughters have the noble feeling | that some night London, from end to end, would be | and was ten times too lean for the market ; whereas, 
| to say before the world, and to let their actions speak blown up. Winsor, the gas-man, was only a more tre- | she had been only about one-tenth too fat. 
| the same language, “This is my earliest, and my best | mendous Guy Fawkes. When the experimental steam- | She lived an old maid, because of her folly in trying 
| friend.”— Women of England. | boat was first es.ayed at Blackwall, and went stern | to mend nature. We like to see plump, rosy cheeked 
ene | foremost, the river rang with laughter. There never | girls, if they do look a little gross. It isa sign that they | ° 
| THE WIFE. was such a waterman’s holiday. When Stephenson was | have naturally strong constitutions. The mania to be 
If you wich to be happy and have peace in the fami- | examined by the Parliamentary sages upon a railway | small and delicate, has crushed the life out of tens of 
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ly, never reprove your husband in company—even if project, by which desperate people were to travel at the | thousands. We go for the fat ones, rather than for the 
: oe ‘rate of, aye, fifteen miles an hour, the Quarterly Review | very lean ones, and hope this British book will only be 
| that reproof be ever so slight. If he be irritated speak 7 : : ; a. 3 : 
i a fp : | laughed a sardonic laugh, asking, with a killing irony, | read by the lean, who should be wiser than to take an 
{not an angry word. Indifference sometimes will pro- | : ° Mah 
“ Would not men as soon be shot out of a gun, as travel | excess of the medicine, and become too fat. 
by such means?” And when, last autumn, the Peace| Man is fond of change, yet few would, after all, 
| or discouraged, assist him by your smiles and happy | Congress met at Frankfort, did not the wise ones laugh | “change his neighbor with himself.” 
\) words, If the wife is careful how she conducts, speaks, | ot Sho Giboring garmnnteny~tin Wagts came be heen’ 


eT a 

| brim ¢ k . ‘ tne , 

| and looks, a thousand happy hearths would cheer and | ri saps yd i : =e — ! a MONEY-MANIA. 
brighten our existence, where now there is nothing but | Fy eee ee tae geen eeS ae 


deuds of gloom, sorrow, and discontent. The with, | and was not there and then changed toa lamb; neither} Jacob Strawn, of Jacksonville, Illinois, a land holder 


| in what your husband undertakes, and if he is perplexed 








| was a single piece of cannon turned by the eloquence of | and cattle dealer, accumulated a princely fortune. He 
the talkers into honey. The wise world has laughed at | was recently taken down the Illinois River, a maniac, 
| the circulation of the blood—at gas—at steam—at rail- | in charge of friends, on their way to the Lunatic Asy- 
| ways. Why should not the world enjoy its horse collar | lum at Columbus, Ohio. “His insanity,” says the St. 
BE GENTLE TO THY WIFE, grin at the preachers of peace? Why should not arbi- | Louis Union, “ was brought on by the terrible tasks to 
Be gentle! for you little know tration (until an accepted principle) be quite as ridicu- | which every energy of his mind and body had been sub- 
How many trials rise ; lous (until triumphant) as vaccination? If Jenner was jected to for years in the pursuit of wealth. In order 
Although to thee they may be small, a quack, why should not the dove—the symbol of peace— | to induce him to go without violence, it became neces- 
To her of giant size. be pronounced a most fabulous goose? Meanwhile, and | sary to deceive him by the promise of great rewards 
F | fur accompanying his protectors. Even in this, his all- 
Be gentle! though perchance that lip only a few hours after the departure of the Peace Con- | pol P ca ws P etniidinnethiaaiiteagettelin 
May speak a murmuring tone, gress from Frankfort, England and France are tied to- | absorbing pass: n P > , = is 
The heart may beat with kindness yet gether by the electric wire, and the lightning carries | meant, eaee regularly executed, to secure him the com-. 
And joy to be thine own. messages between the nations—the natural- enemies. ae fi Acquisiti th 
Se : S sitiveness, the 
Be gentle! weary hours of pain An electric wire from Dover to Cape Grisnez! What) 7)» ee sorter 


: : i , faculty, th i 
*Tis woman’s lot to bear; a line of comment on the laughers!—Douglas Jerold. | could be hired through the very faculty, the rs gemenen 
Then yield her what support thou canst activity of which had worked the wreck of all that is 
; —— | noble in man. 


above all others, should strive to please her husband, 
and to make home attractive. 


— ——_—- ~4@-6 >—________—_ 





And all her sorrows share, _— . 
Be gentle! for the noblest hearts 7 CAPTAIN WARD ON LAKE ERIE. : SSS: POM 


At times may have some grief, 


. . Miss Harriet K. Hunt, of this city, will deliver a 
And even in a pettish word [ That is a good story they tell about Captain Ward, free lecture before the Ladies’ Physiological Institute, 


May seek to find relief. the great proprietor of the Ward Line of Steamers. A | at Washingtonian Hall, Bromfield-street, on Wednesday 
new steward had been engaged on board the Canada, | afternoon, October 30th, to commence at three o'clock. 


Bc gentle! none are perfect—~ : | Subject, the Temperaments. The very general appro- 
Thou’rt dearer far than life; whe a umuen tothe —— Ward me en tenes | bation with which Miss Hunt’s lectures on Physiolog 
Then husband, bear and still forbear— at Chicago early in the morning, and, being hungry, sat | have been received in different sections of this city, ts 


Be gentle to thy wife. | down to the table, ready loaded with eatables. The | sufficient to warrant a full attendance at this time.— 





eo | strange steward came along, and politely informed the | Boston paper. 


We question the virtue, and doubt the success of the captain that breakfast was not furnished to passengers.| | Woman is beginning to take the right view of what 
young man, who does not fondly cherish a good home! | The captain looked up, and glee sparkled in his eye; | belongs to a good education. She has too long studied 
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external anatomy, namely, how to cramp the vital 
organs, and reduce the waist to slender proportions, and 
enlarge other parts by excessively burdensome and 
heating artificial additions, until our race has become 
sickly, and sent its mothers to early and lamented 
graves; and we now rejoice that woman has begun 
with some degree of earnestness, to retrieve her steps, 
and repair her losses, and when she has learned by 
Physiology the philosophy of life and health, we trust 
that whalebone and lacing, thin shoes, bare necks and 
arms, and heavy loading of the hips, will be forever 
done away. 

Miss Hunt is a woman who dare tell the truth, and | 
we trust she will do her whole duty. Mrs. Jones has 
been lecturing, with great acceptance to the ladies, in 
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undue ambition, and its legitimate offspring are the | 
bleeding heaps of the slain, shattered limbs, broken | 
constitutions, widows and orphans, an empty treasury, | 
and a barbarous hatred between nations. 


Cuenta of the Ranth. 








Under this head, we propose to give a general sum- 


month, as may be supposed to possess sufficient interest 
to entitle them to preservation in a permanent form. 
, ; , This will comprise the leading events in Politics, Reform 
Ohio during the past year on this most important sub- Movements, Literature, Science, and the Arts, and in | 
ject. : the General News of the day. The present remarks of 
- What can be of greater importance to the race, than | the Journal has been prepared several weeks in antici- 
that mothers should know the laws of health—first to | pation of the date, for the purpose of circulating speci- | 


take good care of their own; second, to know how to | men copies, and our record of news, therefore, is not | 
train up their children according to nature’s laws. in Getese mansbem, we doll | 
/ A mother ignorant of Physiology will feed and | gin not to be behind the age. 
dress her children to gratify her own Approbative- 


ness, or to answer the claims of misguided Philopro- 
genitiveness, so as to destroy their health and con- 











| brought up to this time. 
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NASHVILLE CONVENTION. 


stitution for life, and what is more and worse, tainting 
successive generations with the results of her own 
ignorance und vanity. consideration the measures to be pursued in defense of | 

We have hope for woman, and the race, from the | southern rights, in view of the agitation on the subject | 
study of Physiology by women. May these lecturers | of slavery, adjourned on the 19th of November. The | 
become as numerous as dress-makers and other fashion | following resolutions were passed by a large majority | 
venders, and doctors and grave-diggers will have less | of the States represented in the convention, an earnest | 
to do, and there will be fewer sickly orphans to fill| protest being presented by Major Donelson, of the | 
short graves, or to blast posterity by unhealthy descend- | 
ants. 


The convention assembled at Nashville, to take into 





Tennessee del gation. 

Resolved, That we have ever cherished and do now 
| cherish a cordial attachment to the constitutional union 
of the States, and that to preserve and perpetuate that 


e r. peepee ee ee bad — Union unimpaired, this convention originated and has 
es Army, y 0 a 

mon cause of enlistments. By permission of the cap-| now re-assembled. ; 2 ‘ 

tain of the company, containing fifty-five, in a pledge | esolved, That a union of the States is a union of 

never to disclose the name of any officer or private, | equal and independent sovereignties, and that the powers 

Seteny = — br a _ On tovestign | delegated to the Federal Government can be resumed 


tion, it appeared that nine-tenths enlisted on account o 
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¢| by the several States whenever it may seem to them 
some female difficulty ; thirteen of them had changed proper and necessary. 
their names, and forty-three were either drunk, or! Resolved, That all the evils anticipated by the South, 
partially so, at the time of their enlistment. Most of d which soned thi meee : 
them were men of fine talents and learning, and about | 9°¢ W2IeB occasione . is convention to assemble, have 
ove-third had once been men in elevated stations in life. | been realized by the failure to extend the Missouri line 
Four had been lawyers, three doctors, and two minis- | of compromise to the Pacific Ocean—by the admission 
wisige of asctecy, that this would be ns interesting a | °f California as a Stato—by the organization of territo 
istory, and would exhibit the frailty of human natare rial governments for Utah and New Mexico, without 
as fully as any experiments ever made on the subject | giving adequate protection to the property of the South 
of the passions.— Hzchange. —by the dismemberment of Texas—by the abolition of 
This is bringing their trouble to a poor market. It | the slave trade and the emancipation of slaves carried 
may be better than suicide. A gleaming saber isa into the District of Columbia for sale. 
more patriotic instrument wherewith “ to shuflle off this Resolved, That we earnestly recommend to all parties 
mortal coil,” and perhaps less barbarous than to do it | in the slave-holding States to refuse to go into or coun- 
“with a bare bodkin.” But the “gibes and jeers of out- | tenance any National convention, whose object may be 
rageous fortune,” are not avoided in the army, and not to nominate candidates for the Presidency and Vice- 
always thus summarily “ended.” Presidency of the United States, under any party de- 
Commend us to Cupid's arrows rather than to those | nomination whatsoever, until our constitutional rights 
of Mars. Ifa company of one thousand, more or less, | °° secured. Be ; 
of the residue of the army of Mexico, which we chanced | Resolved, That in = of these aggressions and of 
to see in a neighboring city on its return from the field those threatened and impending, we earnestly recom- 
of honor, are a specimen of those who enlist because mend to the slave-holding States to meet in a congress 
their love is not reciprocated, we must admire the good | °F convention, to be held at such time and place as the 
sense of the damsels who “said them nay,” for a more | States desiring to be represented may designate, to be 
unlovable tribe, to our notion, could not be found this composed of double the number of their Senators and 
side of —Califurnia. Representatives in the Congress of the Uuited States, 
War is ever at war with man’s interests, and a libel entrusted with full power and authority to deliberate 
on his higher powers of mind. It is the uprising of his and act with the view and intention of arresting further 
animal being. Its beginning, middle, and ending is , 98¥tession, and if possible of restoring the constitutional 
, 
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animal, and only animal. It is begotten by avarice or rights of the Svuth, and if not, then to provide for their 


mary of such items of the current intelligence of the | 


| ning, E. W. Capron, of R. L.; Abby H. Price, of Mass, ; 
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future safety ane independence. 

The dissolution of the Convention was followed by a 
Union Meeting at Nashville. The principal speakers 
were Major Donelson, and Hon. Andrew Ewing. Sev- 
eral resolutions were passed against the rights of seces- 
sion by individual States; condemning the attempts in 
the Northern States to prevent the execution of the 
Fugitive Slave Law, and expressing the most earnest 
wishes for the preservation of the Union. 


o> 





‘\FEMALE CONVENTION. 


A large, and highly interesting convention was held 
in Worcester, Mass.,in the latter part of October, to 
take into consideration the position, rights, and duties of 
women in the American community. The convention 
was organized by the choice of Mrs. Paulina Wright 
Davis, of Providence, R. I, President; William Henry 
Channing, of Boston, and Sarah Tyndale, of Penn., Vice 
Presidents; Hannah M. Darlington, of Penn., and Joseph 
Hathaway, of New York, Secretaries. On taking the 
chair, Mrs. Davis read an earnest, judicious, and power- 
ful address to the convention, on the relations of Woman. 

The following persons were appointed a Business 
Committee, to report resolutions, and bring appropriate 
business before the Convention :—Mary A. W. Johnson, 
of Ohio; Wm. Lloyd Garrison, of Mass.; Ernestine L. 
Rose, of N. Y.; Harriet K. Hunt, of Boston; Lucretia 
Mott, of Penn.; Lucy Stone, of Mass.; Wm. H. Chan- 


William H. Fish, of Hopedale; Samuel May, Jr., of 
Boston ; Susan Sisson, of R. L.; Arina Parsons, of Mass.; 
Frederick Douglass, of New York. 

Letters were read from the following persons, ex- 
pressing sympathy with the objects and principles of 
the Convention, and some of them giving their views on 
the subject:—Elizur Wright, of Boston; Esther Ann 
Lukens, of New Garden, 0.; Lucius A. Hine, Esq., of 
Cincinnati; Elizabeth Wilson, of Cadiz, O.; O. S. Fow- 
ler, New York; Maria L. Varney, Connecticut; Miss 
Baird, Virginia; Miss Maria Waring, Dublin, (Ireland,) 
treating forcibly of Industrial Associations; one from 
Helene Maria Weber, Belgium, on the subject of Dress; 
one from Mrs. Martha J. Tilden, Akron, Ohio; and one 
from Mildred A. Spafford, St. Louis; Elizabeth C. Stan- 
ton, N. Y.; and Samuel J. May, Syracuse ; and L. H. 
Cline, Cincinnati. In the course of the debates on the 
resolutions proposed by the Committee, the Convention 
was addressed by Lucretia Mott, Abby L. Price, Wil- 
liam H. Channing, Ernestine Rose, Abby Kelly Foster, 
C. C. Burleigh, Wendell Phillips, James M. Buffum, S. 
S. Foster, Harriet K. Hunt, Mrs. Ball, Miss Brown, So- 
journer Truth, Dr. Wm. A. Alcott, William Lloyd Gar- 
rison, H. M. Mowry, Lucy Stone, Sarah Tyndale, and 
others. Among other resolutions adopted, were the 
following, proposed by Mr. Channing, from the Business 
Committee :— 

Resolved, That as Women alone can learn by experi- 
ence, and prove by works, what is their rightful sphere 
of duties, we recommend, as next steps, that they should 
demand and secure :— 

1. Education in Primary and High Schools, Univer- 
sities, Medical, Legal, and Theological Institutions, as 
comprehensive and exact as their abilities prompt them 
to seek, and their capabilities fit them to receive. 

2. Partnership in the labors and gains, risks and re- 
munerations, of productive industry, with such limits as 
are assigned by taste, intuitive judgment, or their mea- 
sure of spiritual and physical vigor, as tested by require- 
ment. 
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8. A co-equal share in the formation and administra- 
tion of Laws—Municipal, State, and National, through 
Legislative Assemblies, Courts, and Executive offices. 

4. Such social and spiritual union as will enable 
them to be the guardians of pure’ and honorable man- 
ners—a high Court of Appeal, in case of outrage, which 
cannot be, and are not touched by Civil and Ecclesias- 
tical organizations, as at present existing, and a medium 
of expressing the highest moral and spiritual views of 
Justice, dictated by Human Conscience, and sanctioned 
by Holy Inspiration. 

Resolved, That a Central Committee bé appointed by 
this Convention, with four Sub-Committees, empowered 
to enlarge their numbers. Ist, On Education; 2d, In- 
dustrial Avocations; 3d, Civil and Political Rights and 
Regulations ; 4th, Social Relations. Who shall corre- 
spond with each other, and with the Central Committee ; 
hold meetings in their respective neighborhoods ; gather 
statistics, facts, and illustrations; raise funds for pur- 
poses of publication ; and, through the press, tracts, and 
books, guide public opinion upward and onward, in this 
grand Social Reform, of establishing Woman's Co-equal 
Sovereignty with Man. 

In accordance with the foregoing resolutions, the fol- 
lowing persons were appointed to constitute said Com- 
mittees :-— - 

Centrat Commitrer.—Paulina W. Davis, Providence, 
R. I, Chairman; Sarah H. Earle, Worcester, Mass., Sec- 
retary; Wm. H. Channing, Boston, Mass. 

Committee on Epvucation.—Eliza Barney, Nantucket, 
Mass., Chairman; Marian Blackwell, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Secretary ; Elizabeth C. Stanton, Seneca Falls, N. Y.; 
Eliza Taft, Dedham, Mass; Mrs. Addison Brown, Brat- 
tleboro, Vt.; Calvin Fairbanks, Hannah Darlington, 
Kennet Sq., Penn. 

Commitree on InpustrtaL Avocations.—Charles F. 
Hovey, Boston, Mass., Chairman; Phileuda Jones, Wor- | 
cester, Mass. Secretary; Harriet K. Hunt, Boston; 
Mary Ann McClintock, Waterloo, N. Y.; Elizabeth 
Blackwell, Cincinnati, Ohio; Benj. S. Trenor, Boston ; 
Ebenezer D. Draper, Hopewell, Mass.; Phebe Goodwin, 
Delaware Co., Penn.; Alice Jackson, Westchester, Penn. ; 
Maria Ware, Dublin, Ireland. 

Committee on Civit anp PotiticaL Funcrions.—Mrs. 
Ernestine Rose, of New York, Chairman; Lucy Stone, 
West Brookfie'd, Mass., Secretary; Wendell Phillips, 
Boston ; Hannah Stickney, Philadelphia ; Sarah Halleck, 
Milton, Mass.; Abby K. Foster, Worcester, Mass.; Wm. 
L. Garrison, Boston; Elizabeth Stanton, Seneca Falls, 
New York. 
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The French Academy of Sciences has had some in- 
teresting communications brought before it. The sub- 
ject that has excited most attention has been the in- 
quiry made in Algiers by Bernard and Pelouze, upon 
the fearful poison called the Woorari. The composition 
of this deadly matter has long been kept a mysterious 
secret among the priests and sorcerers of the Rio Ne- 
gre and the Amazon. It was analyzed by Humboldt, 
and the experiments that have now been made confirm 
his views. It is a watery extract from a plant of the 
genus Strychnos, A weapon with the smallest point 
covered with the matter kills as instantaneously as pru- 
ssic acid. Various experiments have been tried upon 
animals, that show how immediate is its action, and the 
singular changes that result in the blood, which, in a 
moment, becomes of a death black color, and does not, 
after death, on exposure to air, recover its usual red- 
ness. 





Mrs. Bell Martin, the author of the brilliant novel, en- 
titled “Julia Howard,” and other popular works, died 
at the Union-place Hotel, in this city, on the 7th No- 
vember. She had landed only about ten days before, 
having been exposed to severe sufferings during the 
voyage. Her visit to this country, in which she was 
accompanied by her husband, is said to have had refer- 
ence to a literary undertaking, the scene of which was 
to be laid in America. Her sudden decease in a land 
of strangers has called forth much sympathy. 


Veter. Joseph Haven, jr. of Brookline, Massachusetts, 
has been elected to the Professorship of Intellectual 
and Moral Philosophy; and George B. Jewett, A.M, 
of Lowell, to the Professorship of Latin and Mo- 
dern Languages in Amherst College. Mr. Haven takes 
the place vacated by Professor Smith, now of Union 
Seminary, in the City of New York, and was one of the 
editors of the Congregationalist, at Boston. Mr. Jewett, 
who succeeds Professor Peabody, was for several years 
a tutor in the college, and is a brother of Professor 
Jewett of Brown, now Librarian of the Smithsonian In- 
stitution. The Lowell Courier says of him :— 

“In this city, where Mr. Jewett has long been known, 
as an accomplished scholar and successful teacher, the 
opinion is universal that a more judicious choice could 
not have been made. The ripe scholarship of this gen- 
tleman, and his generous ardor in the pursuit and com- 
munication of knowledge, united with refined manners, 
and a spirit amiable, open, and dignified, render him 
singularly qualified for the important station to which 
he has been invited. Although this appointment inflicts 





Commirrre on Socrat Retations.—Lucretia Mott, of 
Philadelphia, Penn., Chairman; Wm. H. Channing, of | 
Boston, Mass., Secretary ; Anna Q. T. Parsons, Boston, | 
Mass.; Wm. Fish, Hopedale, Mass.; Rebecca Plumely, | 
Philadelphia, Penn.; Elizabeth B. Chase, Valley Falls, | 
N. Y.; J. G. Forman, West Bridgewater, Mass.; Abby 
H. Price, Hopedale, Mass.; Mary Grew, Philadelphia. 
After an interesting and animated session of two days, 


the Convention adjourned. 
+90» 


V LITERARY. - 
Letters received from Mr. Mozier, the sculptor, whose 
busts of Pocahontas and Aurora have made him known | 
to our citizens, announce that he has left Florence, and 
will hereafter reside in Rome. 
on the Pincian Hill, where he will devote his whole | 
time to the service of his art. He has just finished a 
full length statue representing Rebecca at the Well, and 





pect the former work in this country in the course of a 
year or two. 





is about commencing a bust of Daphne. We may ex- 


a serious loss upon our community at large, and makes 
a breach especially in our circle of letters which will 
not be easily filled, we cannot but feel the highest gra- 
tification at the gentleman’s elevation to the distin- 
guished honor, to which his talents and accomplishments 
entitle him.” 


“Phe Oberlin College has resolved to assume the 
name, as it has for sixteen years exercised the functions 
of a college. The trustees have appealed to the public 
for an endowment. They say— 
“In most other colleges tuition bills range from thirty 
to forty dollars per annum; in Oberlin College tuition 
has been put at the very low price of fifteen. The rea- 


He has taken a house | 8°" of this low rate is not any consciousness that we 


have only a cheap quality of education to offer, but the 
| fact that we offer education to the indigent and the self- 
| relying—a first-rate article to a noble, but often penni- 
| less class of young men and women—the hope of the 
church and of the age. This is truly, not in profession 


only, “ the people's college,”—a college for those who are | October, in the 69th year of his age. Descended in a 
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rich, not in stocks nor gold, but in heart, in mind, in 
nerve for self-denial, toil, and cheerful Christian conse- 
cration. Such youth this college has aimed to educate : 
such in great numbers it has educated for teachers, gos- 
pel ministers, and missionaries.” 


It is stated that Professor Finney will resume his r 


labors, as Professor of Theology, in the Spring. The 
annual catalogue for 1850-51, just received, contains 
the names of 534 students, 822 males and 212 females. 
Of these 23 are in the Theological department, 69 in 
the College, 25 in the Tacehers’ class, and 205 in the 
Preparatory. 





The existence of a third Ring around the Planet 
Saturn, which had been for some time suspected, has 
been ascertained by the astronemers at the Observa- 
tory at Cambridge. It is interior to the two others, and 
therefore its distance from the body of Saturn must be 
small. It was well observed through the great Equa- 
torial telescope, with powers varying from 150 to 900, 
the evening for astronomical observations being remark- 
ably fine, perhaps the finest since the establishment of 
the Observatory, although the sky was so hazy, that to 
the naked eye only the brighter stars were visible. It 
will be remembered that the eighth satellite of this 
Planet was also discovered at Cambridge by Mr. Bond, 


about two years since. 
Ae 


Besides the libraries connected with Harvard College, 
which comprise over 85,000 volumes, viz. the College 
Library 57,200, Law Library 14,000, Theological Li 
brary 3,000 and the libraries of five College Societies 
11,000, the High School Library of Cambridge has 1,700 
volumes, and twenty-six private libraries in that town 
61,000 volumes, making a total in the libraries named 
above of one hundred and forty-seven thousand nine 
hundred volumes. 


FOREIGN. * 


The proceedings of the Pope in arranging his eccle- 
siastical jurisdiction in England, have been made the 
subject of warm discussion and general excitement 
among the journalists and politicians of that country. 
His Holiness has divided the English territory into Sees, 
appointing Catholic Bishops and Archbishops for their 
oversight, and taking the preliminary steps for a com- 
plete religious organization, independent of the British 
Government. The Papal Bull, creating the new bisho- 
prics, is dated September 29, and speaks of England, 
not as being missionary ground, but as if it were a 
Catholic country. It sets forth that it is the earnest de- 
sire and aim of the Roman Pontiff to extend Catholicity, 
and to “re-convert the English nation,” especially by 
the foreign education of devout young English Catho- 
lics, who, when brought up in the Propaganda College 
in their ecclesiastical calling, might return to their na- 
tive land, and there propagate the true faith. The Pope, 
considering the present state of Catholicism in England, 
and the enormous number of persons daily converted, 
judges it proper to recall the vicars apostolic, and a 
complete episcopal hierarchy of twelve Bishops and 
one Archbishop is established. 

At our last advices, the agitation caused by these 
measures had, to a considerable degree, subsided, and 
less apprehension was felt for the stability of the Es- 
tablished Church from the encroachments of Catholicism. 





The Duke of Palmella, one of the most distinguished 
statesmen of Portugal, died at Lisbon on the 12th of 
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direct line from Alphonso IL, king of Portugal, and 


part in the public affairs of his country. At the Con- | 
gress of Vienna, in 1815, he distinguished! himself by 
his spirited opposition to the attempt of the leading 
powers to exclude the smaller States of Europe. He 
succeeded in enforcing the claims of his country, which 
he represented with eminent ability. In 1820, he re- 
paired to Rio de Janeiro, on the breaking out of the 
Revolution in Brazil, but not being able to gain the 
sanction of the Court for his views, he returned to Lis- 
bon. At a subsequent period he was for many years 
the Minister at London from the Portuguese Govern- 
ment. Throughout bis long and eventful life, his influ- 
ence was deeply felt, and his character greatly respect- 
ed by all parties. 


The Queen of the Belgians, eldest daughter of Louis 
Phillippe, died on the 11th of October, in the 39th year 
of her age, leaving three children. She was married 
in 1832; and, being a Catholic, while her husband was | 
/a Protestant, she exerted a conciliatory influence on the 





| affairs of the kingdom. Her personal character was 
| very exemplary. 
| Educated in the simple tastes and virtuous habits 
which are rarely found in her elevated position, her sub- 
| sequent career was marked by the exercise of large and 
| judicious charities, and the manifestations of a sweet- 
ness and gentleness of disposition, which, from the mo- 
| ment she became Queen Consort, made her the object 
| of devoted idolatry among the Belgian people. Her 
| beneficence to the poor was as wise in its application as 
| it was unlimited in its extent. No deserving object was 
| ever known to have appealed to her charity in vain. 


Tue Nicaracua Rovre.—Messrs. White and Vander- 
| bilt, of this city, have returned from England, having 
accomplished their object, of securing the full co-opera- 
tion of British capitalists in building the ship canal across 
the Isthmus, through the Nicaragua route. Under the 
auspices of the Hudson's Bay Company, and two lead- 
ing houses in London, the opportunity will be afforded, 
at a proper time, of perfect reciprocity. 


The celebrated Chinese missionary Gutzlaff, who is 
now in Berlin, has discovered a province in the interior 
of China, where the language is identical with that spoken 
by the Magyars of Hungary. The tribe has no knowl- 
edge of Christianity. Two Hungarians are to accom- 
pany Mr. Gutzlaff on his return, for the purpose of in- 
vestigating the condition of the Chinese Magyars. 





An American Protestant Chapel is now open to the 
public in Rome, and divine service is performed by Rev. 
Mr. Hastings, a Presbyterian clergyman, who was sent 
out to Rome last year by the Dissenter’s Union, for that 
purpose. 


A terrible calamity hippened at Constantinople on 
the 23d of October. The Captain Pasha’s line of battle 
ship blew up in the arsenal, killing upwards of 1,000 
people, who were on board. She had only arrived from 
a cruise two days since, and was landing her powder. 


Martin de la Rosa, and Salvador Bermudez, both 
known as men of letters and liberal politicians in Ma- 
drid, have proposed the erection of a collossal monument 
to Christopher Columbus, on an elevated spot, at Palos 
de Maguer, opposite the Convent of St. Ann, whence the 
great discoverer started on his first adventurous expedi- 
tion for the New World. 
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from the ducal house of Holstein, he bore a conspicuous | 


| are ruined pecuniarily. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


The news of the reception of California into the Union 
was welcomed by the inhabitants of San Francisco with 
every demonstration of enthusiastic joy. The intelli- 
gence reached that city on the 18th of October, and was 
at once the signal for a general burst of patriotic ex- 
citement, Salutes were fired from the shipping in the 
harbor; national flags were suspended in all parts of 


the city ; the streets blazed with bonfires and illumina- 


tions, and every face shone with the expression of radi- 
ant delight. 

The news of the admission of California as a State, 
the passage of the Texas bill, death of Louis Philippe, 
execution of Prof. Webster, and the arrival of Jenny 
Lind, reached san Francisco on Sunday, October 18th, 
per steamer Oregon. 

The miners, who have been all summer engaged in 
damming operations, have been obliged by the freshets 
to abandon the works, which cost them months of hard 
labor, and they have generally gone to the dry diggings. 

The accounts from the overland immigrants are pain- 
ful and distressing. About ten thousand persons are 
east of the Sierra Nevada, and it is feared that many 
of them must pass the winter in the mountains. Ex- 
ertions have been made by the citizens for their relief. 

The whole of the burnt district in San Francisco has 
been rebuilt, and the improvements of the streets have 
advanced very rapidly. All the principal thoroughfares 
will be planked before the rainy season. The wharves 
are being extended out into deep water. 

For the fourth time in eight months, San Francisco 
has been visited with conflagration. A fire caught on 
the 17th September, in a little dram-shop in Jackson- 
street, and spread with fearful rapidity, burning up the 
printing-office of the “ Pacific News,” Col. J. Winchester, 
proprietor, and also the printing-office of the “ Picayune,” 
of which P. A. Brinsmade is editor. Some two hundred 
houses, in all, were consumed, the district being bound- 
ed by Pacific-street on the north, Dupont on the west, 
Washington-street on the south, embracing both sides of 
Kearney-street on the east, with some six wooden stores 
on Washington, east of the “ Verandah,” a large three 
story brick building just completed, and used as a gam- 
bling-house. This building, and the immense fire-proof 
brick building, called the El Dorado, on the opposite 
corner of Washington-street, checked the devouring ele- 
ment from laying waste the other large gambling-houses 
adjoining, and on the south side of the Plaza. The 
whole business part of the newly built city lying below, 
has entirely escaped this time; but north of this, the 
fire consumed the Rendezvous” on the N. W. corner of 
Kearney and Washington, and the immense establish- 
ment adjoining, called the “ Bella Union,” together with 
several large establishments in the rear of the above, on 
Kearney-street, including some of doubtful reputation. 


The individual losses and suffering must, of necessity, | 
be immensely great; many have lost their all ; hundreds 


The citizens had but just com- 
pleted the former burnt district, and many mechanics, 
carpenters, and the like, were beginning to fear a dull 
winter, and low wages, but their fears are now dis- | 
persed ; the devouring element has consumed several | 
large blocks of buildings, which will, no doubt, be at | 
once rebuilt. 

| 


The Hungarian colonists, under Governor Ujhazy, | 


have arrived at their destination in [owa, and have com- | 
menced erecting dwelling-houses, and preparing for ex- 
tensive agricultural operations the ensuing year. The | 
place which they have selected as a residence is in the | 


county of Decatur, on the Crooked Fork River, a de- | 
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lightful stream, of moderate size, flowing over a bed of 
sand and gravel, and affording abundant water-power 
for common machinery. The climate is agreeable and 
healthy, and the soil fertile. The land has not yet been 
| surveyed for sale, according to the regulations of Con- 
| gress, and the colonists therefore are not yet in posses- 
sion of a valid title. It will, no doubt, however, be con- 
| firmed at the next session of Congress. The Hungari- 
ans had an arduous journey to their new abode, and 
| have since been called on for severe labors, but are in 
| excellent health and spirits. They have given to their 
| settlement the name of New Buda. Governor Ujhazy 
| has received from Kossuth an address to the American 


people, which will be soon presented to the public. 


The statue of John C. Calhoun has been recovered 
from the wreck of the Ship Elizabeth, under which it 
has been buried since the 19th of last July.. Soon after 
the loss of that vessel at Fire Island, the spot was ex- 
amined by Mr. John D. Johnson, who at once conceived 
| a strong hope of the recovery of the statue. With the 
| yacht Twilight, and a company of picked men, he sta- 
tioned himself in the vicinity of the wreck, and com- 
menced a series of operations for the attainment of that 
object. By the aid of Mr. Whipple, the celebrated di- 
| ver, the locality was thoroughly inspected ; the posi- 
tion of the statue was ascertained; a coffer-dam sunk 
| around it; strenuous efforts were made to raise the 


| statue from its bed of sand, but for many weeks with- 
out success, At last, during a favorable state of the 
| sea, a lever was arranged on the deck of the yacht, so 
| as to give a powerful purchase ; the strength of twenty 
| men was applied ; a pair of strong grappling-heoks were 
| made fast to the case of the statue ; one end was lifted 
| from the sand, and a sling-chain slipped under. The 
| other end was slung in the same manner ; a third chain 
| passed around the middle; and the statue was raised 
| to the surface. The case was found to be almost en- 
tirely destroyed ; the iron belts and clamps with which 
it was secured having been violently wrenched asunder. 
| On being placed on the deck of the yacht, the statue 
| was raised to an erect position; the fragments of the 
case removed, and the sand washed from the surface 
of the marble. It was found to be but slightly dam- 
aged. A portion of one arm had been broken off, but, 
with this exception, it had sustained no injury. The 
scrol] on which the word “Constitution” was inscribed, 
| was preserved. The statue was soon after brought to 
| the city, and forwarded to Charleston by the steamer 
| Southerner. Great credit is due to Mr. Johnson, Mr. 
Whipple, and the officers of the Revenue Cutter, for 
| their indefatigable exertions in recovering this valuable 
work of art. 





Mr. Junius Smith is devoting his attention to tea cul- 
ture in South Carolina. The plants are now well es- 
tablished, and are making rapid progress towards ma- 
| turity. He has received, this year, direct from China, 
| a large quantity of plants, which arrived in good condi- 
| tion, and almost all are living and doing well. He ap- 





greater part of them Germans. 


pears very sanguine of succes. Ss 

The steam propeller Helena Sloman was wrecked on 
the 20th of November, during the passage from South- 
ampton to New York. She was exposed to a terrific 
gale of wind, which tore away her rudder, deranged 
her machinery, and rendered her wholly unmanageable. 
After remaining on the wreck for over a week, the pas- 
sengers and crew were taken off by the boats of the 
packet ship Devonshire, with the exception of five per- 
sons, who, with the mate and three seamen of the De- 
vonshire, were drowned by the upsetting of the boat, 
in which they were attempting to escape. The number 
of souls on board the Helena Sloman was 180, the 
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DEFINITION OF THE FACULTIES 
ACCORDING TO THEIR NUMBERS. 


DOMESTIC PROPENSITIES. 


1, AMaTiveness.—Conjugal love ; the attachment of the sexes 
to each other, adapted to the continuance of the race. Abuse: 
Licenti and obscenity. Deficiency : Want of affection to- 
wards the opposite sex. 

2. PaiLoprocEnitiveNness.—Parental love ; fondness for pets, 
and the young and helpless generally, adapted to the infantile 
condition. Abuse : Excessive indulgence ; idolizing and spoiling 
children by caresses, Deficiency: Neglect of the young. 

3. Apuxsiveness.—Friendship ; love of company ; disposition 
to associate. Adapted to man’s requisition for society and con- 
cert of action. Abuse: Excessive fondness for company. Defi- 
ciency : Neglect of friends -nd society ; the hermit disposition. 

4. Innasitiveness.—Love of home; desire to live perma- 
nently in one place ; adupted to the necessity of a home. Abuse: 
Prejudice against other countries. Deficiency : Continual roaming. 

A. Unston ror Lirx.—Connubial love ; desire to pair; to 
unite for life; and to remain constantly with the loved one. 
Abuse: Excessive tendency of attach t. Deficiency: Wander- 
ing of the connubial affection. 

5. Continurry.—A bility to chain the thoughts and feelings, 
and dwell continually on one subject until it is completed. 
Abuse: Prolixity ; tediously dwelling on a subject. Deficiency: 
Excessive fondness for variety: “too many irons in the fire.” 








SELFISH PROPENSITIES. ( 
E. Vrrativensss.—Love of life ; youthful vigor even in ad- Tee 
vanced age. Abuse: Extreme tenacity to lifeg fear of death. “Seats 


Deficiency: Recklessness, and unnecessary exposure of life. Ne Se tat 
6. Comsativenrss.—Self defence: resistance; the energetic 21. Ipeatrry.—Love of the perfect and beautiful; refinement ; 

go-a-head disposition. Abuse: A quick, fiery, excitable, fault- | ecstacy; poetry. Abuse: A disgust even for the common duties 

finding, contentious disposition. Deficiency : Cowardice. of life. Deficiency : Roughness ; want of taste or refinement. 

7. DesTRucTiveness.—Executiveness ; propelling power;the | 8, Sus.imrry.—Fondness for the grand and magnificent; the 
exterminating feeling. Abuse: The malicious, ret»liating, re- | wild and romantic in nature, as Niagara Falls ; mountain scenery. 
vengeful disposition. Deficiency : Tameness: inefficiency. Abuse: Extravagant repr ti 3 fond for tragedies. 

8. ALIMENTIVENESS.—Appetite ; desire for Nutrition; enjoy- | Deficiency: Views the terrific without pleasure or emotion. 
ment of food and drink. Abuse: Gluttony; gormandizing;| 22, ImrraTion.—Power of imitating ; copying ; working after a 
drunkenness. Deficiency : Want of appetite ; abstemiousness. pattern. Abuse: Mimicry ; servile imitati Deficiency : Ina- 

9. Acquisiriveness.—Economy; disposition to save and ac- | bility to conform to the manners and customs of society. 
cumulate property. Abuse: Avarice ; theft ; extreme selfishness. 23. MirnTurcuLness.—Wit; fun ; playfulness; ability to joke, 
Deficiency: Prodigality ; inability to appreciate the true value of | and enjoy a hearty laugh. Abuse; Ridicule and sport of the in- 
property ; lavishness and wastefulness. firmities and misfortunes of others. Deficiency: Gravity ; indif 

10. SecreTiveness.—Policy ; management. Abuse: Cunning; | ference to all amusements. 
foxy ; to lie low; keep dark; disguise. Deficiency: Want of 
tact; bluntness of expression. 

11. Cauriousness.—Prudence ; carefulness ; watchfulness ; rea- 
sonable solicitude. Abuse: Fear, timidity, procrastination. De- 
ficiency: Careless ; heedless ; reckless. 

12. AppropaTiveness.—Affability ; ambition ; desire to be ele- 
vated and promoted. Abuse: vanity; self-praise ; and extreme 
sensitiveness. Deficiency: Indifference to public opinion, and 
disregard for personal appearance. 

13. Serr Esteem.—Dignity ; manliness; love of liberty ; no- 
bleness ; an aspiring dispusition. Abuse: Extreme pride; arro- 
gance ; an aristocratic, domineering, repulsive spirit. Deficiency : 











INTELLECTUAL ORGANS, 
OBSERVING AND KNOWING FACULTIES, 

24, Inpivipvatity.—Ability to acquire knowledge by observa- 
tion, and desire to see all things. Abuse: An insatiable desire to 
know all about other people’s business ; extreme inquisitiveness. 
Deficiency: A want of practical knowledge, and indisposition to 
notice external objects. 

25. Form.—Memory of the shapes, forms, faces ; the configura- 
tion of all things; it enables us to readily notice resemblances; 
when fully developed we seldom forget countenances. Deficiency : 
A poor memory of faces, shapes, &c. ; not a good artist. 

26. Sizz.—Ability to judge of size, length, breadth, height, 
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33. Time.—Recollection of the lupse of time; day and date ; 
ability to keep the time in music and dancing, and the step in 
walking ; to be able to carry the time of day in the head, Abuse: 
Drumming with the feet and fingers. Deficiency: Inability to re- 
member the time when things transpired ; a poor memory of dates. 
* 34. Tune.—Love of music, and perception of harmony ; giving. 
a desire to compose music. Abuse: A continual singing, hum- 
ming, or whistling, regardless of propriety. Deficiency : Inability 
to comprehend the charms of music. 

35. Lanauace.—Ability to express our ideas verbally, and to 
use such words as will best express our meaning; memory of 
words. Abuse: Redundancy of words. Deficiency: Extreme 
hesitation in selecting appropriate language. 


REFLECTIVE OR REASONING INTELLECT. 


36, CausaLity.—Abilityto reason and comprehend first princi- 
ples;the why and wherefore fuculty; originality, Abuse: Too 
much theory, without bringing the mind to a practical beariag: 
—such a mind may become a philosopher, but is not practical. 

37. Comp arison.—Inductive reasoning ; ability to classify, and 
apply analogy to the discernment of principles; to generalize, 
te, illustrate ; to draw correct inferences, &c., 
Abuse: Excessive criticism. Deficiency: To be unable to per- 
ceive the relation of one thing or subject to another. 


C. Human Nature.—Discernment of human character; per 





compare, discri 





Lack of self-respect and appreciation. - cite ‘ 
14, Firnmness.—Decision ; stability ; perseverance ; unwilling- depth, 4 oe and weight of Radin hy chelr cine; of mennatng 


ness to yield ; fortitude. Abuse: Obstinacy ; wilfulness; mulish- angi, Ba. ragged agence oewhemenggets ei aitent og. 
oem, Deiel : Fickle-minded 27. Weieut.—Gravity ; ability to balance one’s self, required 
: by a marksman, horseman, or dancer; also the ability to “ carry 

MORAL SENTIMENTS, a steady hand” and judge of perpendiculars. Abuse: Excessive 

15. Consctentiousness.—Justice ; integrity ; sense of duty, | desire to climb trees, or go aloft unnecessarily. Deficiéncy* 
and of moral obligation. Abuse ; Scrupul ; self-cond Inability to keep one’s balance ; liability to stumble. 
nation ; remorse; unjust censure. Deficiency; No penitence for | 7°: Cotor.—Judgment of the different shades, hues, and tints, 
sin, or compunction for having done wrong. in paintings ; the rainbow, and all things possessing color, will be 

16. Hope.—Expectation ; anticipation ; looking into the future | Objects of interest. Abuse: Extravagantly fond of colors; a de- 
with confidence of success. Abuse: Extravagant promises; and | Sire to dress with many colors. Deficiency: Inability to distin- 
anticipations. Deficiency : Despondency ; gloom ; melancholy. | Stish or appreciate colors, or their harmony. 

17. Sprrirvatiry.—Intuition ; perception of the spiritual ; won- | =. Orpver.—Method ; system ; qrvenguenent ; neatness and —_ 
der. Abuse: Belief in ghosts ; witchcraft, and unreasonable isms. | Venience. Abuse: More nice than wise ; spends too much time 
Deficiency: Lack of faith ; incredulity ; skepticism. - in fixing ; greatly annoyed by disorder ; old maidish. Deficiency : 

18. Veneration.—Reverence ; worship; adoration ; respect | Sloveliness; carelessness about the arrangement of buoks, tools, 
for antiquity. Abuse: Idolatry ; superstition; worship of idols. | P®Pe™ &c. ; seldom knows where to find anything. 

Deficiency : Disregard for things sacred ; imprudence. | 30. Cacunation.—Ability to reckon figures in the head ; men- 

19, Bexevotence.—Kindness ; desire to do good; sympathy ; | tal arithmetic ; to add, substract, divide, multiply ; cast accounts 











Deficiency : Inability to understand numerical relations. 

31. Locatrty.—Recollection of places ; the geographical facul- 
ty ; desire to travel and see the world. Abuse: A roving un- 
SEMI-INTELLECTUAL SENTIMENTS. settled dispositi Deficiency : Inability to re ber places; 

20. ConstTRUcTIVENEss.—Mechanical ingenuity ; ability to use | liability to get lost. 
tools ; construct and invent. Abuse: A loss of time and money4,. 32. Evenruatiry.—Memory of events; love of history, anec- 


undeserving ; too easily overcome by sympathy. Deficiency: Ex- | 
treme selfishness ; no regard for the distresses of others. 





tools or understand machinery ; lack of skill. Abuse : Constant story-telling to the neglect of duties. 








philanthropy ; disinterestedness. Abuse: Giving alms to the and reckon figures. Abuse: A disposition to count everything. | 


in trying to invent perpetual motion. Deficiency : Inability to use “dotes, facts, items of all sorts; a kind of walking newspaper. 


ception of the motives of strangers at the first interview, Abuse. 
| Unjust suspic ou; a disposition to treat all strangers as rogues. 
| Deficiency: Misplaces confidence ; is easily deceived. 

D. AareeaBLeness.—Blandness and persuasiveness of man- 
ner, expression, and address; pleasantness; insinuation ; the 
faculty of saying even disagreeable things pleasantly. Abuse: 
Afiectation. Deficiency : Inability to make one’s self agreeable, 


TEMPERAMENT. 


| A knowledge of the temperaments is essential to all who 


would understand and appiy Phrenology. We recognize three, 
| as follows :— 


I. Tae Virat TemPeraMent, or the nourishing apparatus, em- 
| bracing those internal organs contained within the trunk, which 
| manufacture vitality, create and sustain animal life, and re-sup- 
| ply those energies expended by every action of the brain, nerves, 
or 1 This temp t is analugous to the Sanguine and 
Lymphatic t t 

Il. Tax Motive Apparatus, or the bones, muscles, tendons, 
&c., which gives physical strength and bodily motion, and con- 
stitutes the frame-work of the body. This is analogous tw the 
Bilious tempers ment. - 


| ILL. Taz Menrat Apparatus, or nervous temperament, 

| bracing the brain and nervous system, the exercise of which pro- 
| duces mind, thought, feeling, sensation, &c. (For a full deserip- 
| tion of these temperaments, and their effects on mind and charac- 
| ter, see “ Phrenology, Proved, Illustrated, and Applied.”) 
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Varieties. 





LECTURERS. 
/ We take pleasure in noticing our friends and fellow- 
, | laborers in the Phrenological field, who are now ear- 


nestly serving the cause of haman improvement by lec- 
turing on the sciences of Phrenology and Physiology :— 


C. Townsend is in Pennsylvania; H. Wisner in Illi- 
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above, when awake. But the animal nature rules the 
spiritual. It is only when it is jaded out, and falls 
asleep, that the spirit can rise above it, and even then 
| it is fettered in its action by the gross sensuality of the 
body. 

“If all people would live aright, they could, with 
spiritual eyes, see absent friends, when in} trouble, as 
| clearly as they can see their bodies with the outer eye, 

when near. This is singular only because man is not 
| what he should be. The body rules and rides the spirit ; 
whereas the spirit should rule and ride the body.” 
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nois; P. L. Buell, H. B. Gibbons, and D. P. Butler, i 
Massachusetts; Dr. Broadbent in Rhode Island; i) “A Dream Verirrep.—A week ago last Saturday 
Trotter in Georgia; Dr. J. Anton in South Carolina; night, Messrs. Fuller and Colton, 311 Washington-street, 
Brown, Jr., in Ohio; A. F. Andrews in Connecticut ; and | Jeft their store at 12 o'clock on that night for their sleep- 


Pratt and Stebbins in Wisconsin. ing apartments in Summer-street. During the night 
D a. J. M. Wierive is now lecturing on Physiology in | Mr. Colton dreamed that their store was broken into by 
Philadelphia. | robbers, who were stealing si/k cravats. So powerfully 


; ' | was his mind wrought upon by this vision, that he be- 
AcaicuttunaL Cottzer.—The Committee appointed | came almost crazed, and jumped up and caught hold of 
by the Legislature of this State to mature a plan of an his partner, (who was asleep in the same room,) think- 


Agricultural College, have reported on the same. 
farm of 600 acres is to be connected with the College, 
and each pupil is to work on it four hours every day. 
The cost of tuition and board is reckoned at $100 a year. 
To carry out the plan of instruction, as laid down by 
the Committee, the following Professors are required :— | 
A Professor of Chemistry and Chemical Manipulation ; 
of Natural History and Mineralogy; of Mathematics, | 
Engin ering, and Practical Surveying; of Botany and | 
Horticulture; of History, Law, and General Science; 
and of Veterinary Art and Anatomy. A farmer, is 
have charge of the farm and stock—a gardiner, c 
ter, mason, and blacksmith, constantly employed 
a view of giving practical knowledge of arts so edge 
tial in the management of a farm. The course of in 
struction will occupy three years. 
We hope this enterprise may not fail of a trial; t 
promote the health of students, and store their minds 
with common sense, practical knowledge, and business | 
habits ; also that college students may thus learn how | 
to apply their education to something in industrial life | 
besides making sermons, pills, or briefs, thereby crowd- | 
ing the learned professions, under the mistaken idea | 
that educated men must be provided for ina “ pro: | 
fession.” 
This is one of the errors of the age, which such a col- 
lege would serve to correct, by making labor honorable | 
in public estimation, as it is in reality. By combining 
education and industry, both would be advanced. To | 
boys generally, we say, get an education to qualify you 
for farming, and be proud of it, for it is the noblest of | 
occupations. 










ing he was the man. Mr. Fuller told him he was crazy ; 
that he was dreaming, &c., and induced him again to go 
to sleep. In a few moments the same scene was again 
enacted. 

The next morning (Sunday) when these gentlemen 
went to their store, they found it had been broken open 
during the night, and fifteen hundred dollars in goods 
stolen—and more than a thousand dollars in silk cra- 


vats !—Boston Transcript, 
' iP 





“A careful exploration of one hundred towns in Mas- 
achusetts brought to light five hundred and seventy- 
five cases of iliocy. Of these four hundred and twenty 
were idiots from birth, and of this number they obtained 
information respecting the parents of three hundred and 
fifty-nine. In all but four of these examined cases it 
was found that one parent or the other, or both, had in 


| some way departed from the laws of life and health, 


being either scrofulous, predisposed to brain affections, 


| intemperate, grossly sensual, or unnaturally intermarried 


with blood relations.” 

When will mankind learn wisdom relative to the laws 
of intermarriage? How long will they for the tempo- 
rary convenience of marrying a daughter in their own | 


| 


neighborhood, or of uniting some home lots or contigu- | 
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| straw around the sides, but fill as tight as I can, and 


then shut it up till April or May, when it has melted 
away from the sides about three or four inches, then I 
put saw dust on the top about four inches thick, and let 
it run down the sides to cover the ice all over with saw- 
dust. . 

“ We had plenty of ice till winter, after using it the 
whole summer through. In hay and harvest, we took a 
can full of water, threw in a chunk of ice, and take it to 
the field—this will keep cool half a day; and if there 
are a good many hands, we take some chunks of ice 
along in the morning to the field, wrapped up in flannel, 
and that will keep all day; then whenever we get a 
can full of water we throw in a piece of ice, and in this 
way we have cool water all day. 

“The whole cost of my ice-house and milk-house did 
not exceed $40, and I would not do without one for five 
times the cost.” 





dame De Stael was not only the most remarkable 
| ¥oman of her time, but in one respect strikingly dis- 
tinguished above all her sex. She is, perhaps, the only 
woman who can claim an admission to the first order of 
manly talent. She was one whom listening senates 
would have admired, as though it had been a Burke, a 
Chatham, a Fox, or a Mirabeau. She was one whom 
‘\legislators might {consult with profit; whose voice and 
‘pen were feared, and because feared, unrelentingly per- 
/secuted by the absolute master of the mightiest empire 
that the world has witnessed since the days of Charle- 


agne. 








Experiments wirn THE Pear—Rev. J. P. Richard- 
| son, of Otisfield, Maine, in a communication in the 
Christian Mirror, says, that five or six years ago he 
| grafted the St. Germain pear into a forest tree called 
| the “ Sweet pear,” and this year gathered from it nearly 
| half a bushel of most delicious fruit. The tree as it 


| grows wild is one of the first that blossoms in Spring, 


aud bears a fruit about the size of a choke-berry. The 
| writer of this article grafted one of these bushes with a 


Bartlet last Spring, and it has grown finely, and thrived 


better than the original stocks. He also grafted the 
same pear on a common thorn-bush, which grew very 


ous estates, poison the blood of their posterity, and thus | thriftily to the length of eighteen or twenty inches. A 


produce a generation of invalids and idiots? We have 


small Mountain Ash was also successfully budded with 


sounded the alarm in the work entitled “Hereditary | the same fruit. 


Descent,” and in our lectures, and in the pages of the 
Journal, and trust that these efforts have had a tendency 
to stay the curse of marrying near blood relations, It 


“Tue Parent Orrice.—It appears by the annual re- 
port of the Commissioner of Patents, just printed, that 


ought to be prohibited by law until we shall know so | during the last year there were made 1,445 new — 
e 


much of the philosophy of life as to obey its dictates | 


Without compulsion. 


cants for patents. The number issued was 1,076. 
receipts of the Patent Office during the year were 
$80,752. The expenses were $77,700 16, leaving 




















. , 
Cueap Ice-nouse.—A correspondent of the Louis- 


Sivevtar.—The Boston Transcript mentions, as a w 
rg Chronicle, over the signature of “A Dutch 


authenticated fact, that a young lady in that city had 4) 
\ her absent brother had been killed, and she saw his | ™4king an ice-house for farm and family use :— 
body dreadfully mangled. She awoke, by her cries,a| “Two years ago, I built an ice-house by diggi 
lady who + tee to whom she ve ad her anh | about eis feet in the ground, and putting the ona 
The lady endeavored to sooth her fears, and finally per- | around so as to keep the air out when finished; then 
suaded her to retire once more to bed, and try to for- put a frame over it, 16 feet by 12, the posts 8 inches 
get the dream. The next Monday morning the young | thick, boarded with inch boards and filled with tan; a 
Nady received a telegraphic despatch, announcing that | floor on top, about ten inches tan on that, and then a 
her brother, a brakeman on the Western Railroad, had | middling steep shed roof boards. I had a partition of 
fallen from the cars on one of the freight trains, and been | boards made through the short way, cutting off five feet 
run over and instantly killed. The accident happened | for a milk-house, and leaving the ice-house 11 by 
about the,time of the dream. and 10 feet deep. 

The Portland Pleasure Boat adds:—“The above | “There is a door 24 feet square on the north 
singular only so far as people are spiritually blind. If| near the upper floor, to fill the ice in. The ice is cut 
mankind were in that state that it is their duty and | 





e 


frightful dream last Saturday night, two weeks, that | Farmer,” gives the following simple and cheap plan of | 


$3,036 to the credit of the Patent Fund.” 

Who will say that we are not progressing? A thou- 
| sand new patents ina year! This speaks well for the 
| Constructiveness of our nation. 


To Maxe Men Equat.—Dr. Lyman Beecher, in one 
of his lectures, says, “ There is but one way of securing 
universal equality to man—and that is, to regard every 
honest employment as honorable, and then, for every 
man to learn, in whatever state he may be, therewith 
to be content, and to fulfil with strict fidelity the duties 
of his station, and to make every condition a post of 
| honor.” 





The sweetest flowers are those which shed their odors 
fiquiet nooks and dingles; and the purest hearts are 


into blocks as big as can be handled easily, and som@f those whose deeds of love are done in solitude and 
privilege to be in, they would see occurrences, like the | broke fine to fill in and around the sides. I put no secret. 
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If you would relish your food, labor for it; if you would enjoy | 
your raiment, pay for it before you wear it; if you would meop | 
soundly, take a clear conscience to bed with you. 


Sreamsoat Burtpinc.—The annual report of com- | 
merce and navigation gives the following aggregate of 
the number of steamboats built in the United States 
since 1824—twenty-tive years, in periods of five years Prrwh M. Deshong, a young man who professed to be a great 
each—from 1824 to 1829, 194; 1829 to 1844, 304; uthematician, and who made a living by teaching his peculiar | 
1834 to 1839, 504; 1839 to 1844, 522; 1844 to 1849, art of computation to bookkeepers and others, was recently found 
969. Total, 2,493. Two-thirds of ow are built in the dead in his berth on board a boat, plying between Kingston and | 


oronto, Canada. The cause of his death was apoplexy. | 
West ; one-sixth of them in Ohio. The largest number | . 


of steamboats built at one place, are built in Pittsburg 
and its neighborhood. 











A New Yorker offers to present to the great Hungarian leader, 
Kossuth, one hundred acres of land, near New York City, in case | 





Father Matthew is in the South again this winter. 





which this branch of industry is carried on in this city, 
we will give the following statement of one of our prin- | 
cipal ship builders, furnished to the United States Mar- 
shal, developing facts in relation to the business con- 
ducted by him, for the year ending June Ist, 1850 :— 
About 385 men were constantly employed during the | 
year for which the report was made, at an average of 
$1 75 per day. The monthly payments for work per- | 
formed amounted to $17,517, or $210,204 per annum. | condition they aspire? No! Educate and organize industry, 
During the time mentioned, two steamships, measuring | and there will be none but rich—poverty and social distinction 
3,000 tons, and eight ships, of 11,040 tons, were launched | will cease.—Vew Yorker. 
by him. There were consumed, in the construction of | 


pagar’ 

sue Burtpinc.—As an example of the extent to| 
| 

| 


Take our rich men, what were they once? Poor boys, most of 
them, who, by intelligence, industry, and perseverance, under our 
equable institutions and laws, acquired first independence, and 
then opulence. Look into the history of their lives, see how 
much industry they have stimulated and rewarded, how vast a 


they have put in motion. And are those who are poor boys to- | 
day, but who hope to become rich men to-morrow, as many of | 





With respect to the goods of this world, it might be said that 


bolts, brass work, &c. ; 
and cast iron work ; 60,000 cubic feet of live oak; 6,000 | Writing for them—that soldiers are fighting for them—but that 
do. locust; 4,000 do. cedar; 175,000 white ‘oak; 90,000 | | true philosophors alune are enjoying them. 

pitch pine; 10,000 white pine; 400,000 ouperficial feet Wealth and prosperity can be obtained only through industry 
of white oak plank ; 850,000 do. pitch pine ; 720,000 do. {ana economy. 
white pine ; 300,000 do. lumber ; $10,000 worth of spars; | ,iserry Tree.—A Blarney Stone.—David Sears, of Boston, 
50,000 lbs, oakum, &e. This is quite an extensive busi- | is erecting a block of warehouses on the site of the old liberty 
ness, we should judge, and appears the larger, when we | tree in Washington-street, and has caused to be sculptured in 
reflect that it is the business of only one man engaged | >#*telief a representation of this celebrated tree, with appropri- 
in ship building. There are, however, a number of ship | ato insexiptionn, to be invested tn thas past of tho buliding dhestly 
builders on the East River, from Corlears Hook and up- 
wards, and also in Brooklyn, Williamsburg, Hoboken, ? 
&c., whose business will lations favorably with the | Pim este aitietncieaeer tiie 
above. We alsolearn that several new ship-yards, both 

in the city proper, and in the neighborhood, are in con-| A Salt Spring, three inches in diameter, 600 feet deep, and 
templation by our enterprising mechanics, those now in | yielding 300 bushels of salt per day, has been discovered in 
operation not being sufficient to supply the demand for |} bate » Vingiate, cout cin mallee Gees the Red Suipher 

vessels ; a large portion of which vessels our merchants | 

are compelled to order from Maine, and other Northern | 








communicated an historic account of the tree to the City Council. 
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Aumost Propetic.—The old Columbian Magazine, p 
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| he chooses to come to this country. virtues, 
} 


| s : 
machinery for the employment and encouragement of their fellows | Of brief replies. 


| them may and will, ready to make war upon a class to whose | 
| 


vessels of various descriptions, 80,000 Ibs. of copper | parsons are preaching for them—that lawyers are pleading for | 
53,000 lbs. of iron bolts, wrought | them—that physicians are prescribing for them—that authors are | 


over the spot where the tree itself formerly stood. Mr. Sears has 


a, 


the Times their Scriptures—Profit is their God, and Bankruptcy 
their Devil.— Exchange. 





| learning,” says Locke, “is to attempt but little atatime. The 
widest excursions of the mind are made by short flights, fre- 
| quently repeated ; the most lofty fabrics of science are formed by 
the continued accumulations of ge propositions.” a 


Tae Secret or Great Acquisitions.—“ The chief art of 9 





The web of our life is a mingled yarn, good and ill together ; \ 
our virtues would be proud, if our faults whipped them not; and 
our crimes would despair, if they were not cherished by our 





Cn Carrespandents. 





“Sele this head, we shall answer all posted and 
business questions of a general character, which admit 
It frequently occurs that many sub- 
scribers write us on the same topic; and as one answer 
will be sufficient for all, we shall avail ourselves of this 
| channel to meet their claims, and save time to ourselves. 





W. C. Our debating society have determined to have a dis- 
cussion on Phrenolugy. What Works, for and against, will con- 
vey the most conclusive Arguments and Reasonings ? 


Years ago, there were two or three unimportant books written, 
by unimportant persons, all of which remained oo the shelves of 
their publishers—not enough being sold to pay for the printing. 
Among others, we recollect one entitled The Humbugs of Niw 
York. A man by the name of Reese, we believe, wrote it. This 
| ttle book was “ still born,” and failed to elicit even a respectable 
baptism, before it was consigned to an irresurrectionable grave . 
No attempt has since been made to put vut the bright shining 
light of Phrenology. Among the works on Phrenology, as being 

most suitable for your use, we would name the following ,—Phre- 
nology : Proved, Illustrated, and Applied; Phrenology Defend- 
| ed—Combe’s Lectures; The Illustrated Self Instructor, the price 
of which is $3. Besides the above, there are many others, which 
prove, beyond all controversy, the sublime truth and infinite util- 
| ity of Phrenology. 


Prw Publications. — 


Under this head, we shall, in future cmenen notice briefly 
such works us may be sent us, by the various Pudlishers.. We 
nave, already upon our table several new works, \,hich will 
be examined and noticed in our next. 














in Philadelphia in 1797, contains an article, speculative and 
enough to build them here. We are glad to see, as an | | humorous, in which the writer professed to have dreamed that 
evidence of our prosperity, more ship-yards established | no nonivane oon 2 ae ee ee 
around us, and as our shipwrights now build the best | «Boston, 30th April. ne length the canal across the Isthmus 
° _ 
vessels, so we hope soon to see them build the greatest of Darien is completed. It is about sixty miles long, and a half 
number, of any city on the face of the globe. mile broad. First-rate vessels of war can easily sail through ; the 
rani | cost has been $1,000,000. Two vessels belonging to this port, and 
/ Yet a man be treated as a brute, and he will become | two to Philadelphia, and one to New York, sailed through, the 
more brutish than a brute, but treat him as a rational | 20th January last, bound for Canton in China. 
being and he will show that he is so. | “ PHILADELPHIA, May.—Delegates from the thirtieth new State, 
laid off a few months since by order of Congress, lately arrived at 
PRACTICAL Benevotence.—There is a man in the Massachu, | | Columbia, and on a their credentials, were received into 
setts General Hospital, a laborer on the railroad, who was so | the Federal Council. 
badly injured by an accident that he was obliged to have his leg | 
amputated; he is supported by his former employer on the fol- | 
lowing liberal scale—the man when well was paid $30 per month, | 
he is now paid by the same employer, $35 per month. 
+. 


States, for the simple reason that there are not yards | 








anor Riot 1x Exetanp.—In England there is a great in- 


tion. Two out of every three are workmen, wealth-makers, gold- 
y finders. Not for themselves are they so busy, so hurried, so un- 

Guerznce.—A writer lately, in attempting to describe the weary. Not for thomesives do Gay start at the sound of the 

hontepef em calls it the “toothache of the mind.” 4g morning bell dinging gh their d Not for themselves 
= peas, do they totter home at evening, too exhausted to hasten, and too 
tired to sleep. 

The worshipful minority of employers are one order of beings, | 
and lead one manner of life; the pitiful majority are another or- 
der, who lead quite other lives. 

The minority now are the monied men—the embankers of gold, 
the inclosers of wealth, the proprietors of all produce. They 
have a different culture, different creea, different nobility, and 
different polity, from the majority. Their literature is statistics— 
their whole duty of man is to make as many hundreds per cent 
on their stock, or credit, as can be done inside of open robbery. 
They examine their bank-books at close of day, as a Catholic does 
his conscience, and they seldom have to accuse themselves of 
omissions of their own interest. The Exchange is their Temple— 











Kxowtrper anp Ionorance.—The uneducated never admire 

are astonished. The wise are forewarned, the ignorant 

fear. An eclipse of the sun induces a philosopher to leave his 

home and watch its progress; but he savage and the untaught 

hide themselves in caves and cc ncealed places, trembling like the 
beasts of the field. 








Job’s question, in the 38th chapter, 35th verse—*“Canst thou 
send lightnings that they may go and say unto thee, Here we 
are?” is no longer a problem. The telegraph lightning says a 
great deal more every day. 





The venerable Humboldt is to pass the winter in Paris. 
a—- 








| dustrial system, employing 67 per cent of the whole popula- | 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 





We shall devote a small portion of our space to appropriate 
advertisements. Our terms will be as follows: For one page, 
$40; for one column, $15; for half a column, $8; for a quarter 
of acolumn, $5; for less than a quarter of a co'umn, 20 cents per 
line. These terms are moderate, when our large circulation is 
taken into account. 


PBRENOLOGICAL 5 repre ae may always be obtained 
ayy = Retail at the “ght of this Journal. The: 

may sent aaa aw it, to any 

| Address, post-paid, OWLERS & WELLS, 

131 Besar, New York. 


YDROPATHY.—AIll works relating to this subject, whetber 











published in Europe or Ameriéa, may be had at publishers’ 
| prices of FOWLERS rf WELLS, York. 
//MPLOYMENT.— Young men will find it and profit- 


able to engage in the sale of our various publications, on 


P' 
penne liberal Kegeeene | iy of by a ipoticular, will be 
secu! against possibisity of loss. For address, 
post-paid, LERS & WELLS, New York. 


| 
00D ENGRAVING—or every description, executed in the 
| highest style of the art. By WM. HO LAND, 69 Nassau-st 


| Rook AND JOB PRINTING.—I am prepared to undertake 
ee ee ee of printing. Economy 
| and promptitude will cancers = omy werk 

D, 15 Spruce-street, N. Y. 4 


Land PAMPHLET BINDING.--Folding, Giitching, end Covering on 
Pam hams neatly 
i en JN. BUMSTEA B. 22 Ann-street, N.Y. 

Y EXPRESS.—All expresses runni how Ses onan, 
B Portland, Montreal — to Philadelphia, 
Washi Charleston, and New Orleans—to rr lal, 
Detruit, Chicago, Milwaukie, and intermediate 
Phrenologics! Cabinet, in Clinton Hall, daily, B ng +8 ~ | 
pack: of every description, may be sent to all parts of the 
world by these expresses. 
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executed by 
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\\/laws of health and truth.\ 





THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL | 


Is published in New York, on the first of each month. It is de-| 


voted to Scimnce, Lireratur«, and GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. | 


TO REFORM AND PERFECT THE RACE, 


To teach man his duties to himself, his feighbor, his children, 

and his God—to teach him his capabilities, and how to make the 

most of them—his faults, and how to correct them—to teach him 
that 

| 

HAPPINESS FLOWS FROM OBEDIENCE | 

| 


To all the laws of our nature, and how to understand and obey | 
these laws so as to secure the highest physical and mental well- 
being, will be the main object of the Journal. 


PHRENOLOGY 

Forms a leading feature, which will be amply illustrated with 
portraits of the virtuous and the vicious, and its doctrines ap- 
plied to all the common practical interests and pursuits of the 
Human Race. 





PHYSIOLOGY, 


Or the Laws of Life and Health, will be clearly defined, amply 
illustrated, and made interesting and profitable to all; our motto 
being, “ A sound mind in a healthy body.” 


HOME EDUCATION 


Will ocoupy much attention, and be just the kind of knowledge 
that the mother requires, as a guide in the discharge of her im- 
portant duties. 

YOUNG MEN 


Will find the Journal a friend and foster-father, to encourage them 
in virtue, shield them from vice, and to prepare them for useful”, 
ness and success in life. 


Tae Parenotoaicat Jovurnat.—No Journal devoted 
to scientific subjects has ever attained so wide a circu- 
lation as this. It is read by more than twenty thousand 
subscribers. In consequence of its prosperity, the pro- 
prietors are about to enlarge it, and it will hereafter 
appear in the quarto form, with three columns of mat- 
ter to each page. It is well managed and edited by 
Fowlers & Wells—New York Evening Post. 





The Puresotocicat Jovurxat is filled with articles | 
illustrative of the science to which it is devoted, and 
miscellaneous pieces of an interesting character, forming 
a valuable and attractive variety for the general reader. 
As amedium of conveying plain, wholesome, common- 
sense knowledge to the million, this Journal has few 
competitors, and it cannot be read by any one, whether | 
he admits the truth of Phrenology or not, without im- | 
parting a plenty of useful suggestions, more than enough 
to repay the trouble of perusal—New York Tribune. 


——_— 


V4 “If there be a debt of gratitude due to any class of | 
men who affect society, it is those who seek untiringly | 
to better the fortune of afflicted humanity, and make | 
men self-reliant, hopeful, virtuous, and obedient to the | 
able and discriminating | 
publishers of the Pargvotocicat JourNat, we are per- 





AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICA 
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suaded, faithfully endeavor to do this. That they suc- | 


aes 





FOR 1851. 


DEVOTED TO 


SCIENCE, LITERATURE, AND GENERAL INTELLIGENOE. 
or ” 
TERMS, IN ADVANCE: 


Single copy one year... $1 00) Ten copies one year.... $7 00 
Five copies one year... 


4 00! Twenty copies one year. 10 00 
{3 Sample numbers will be sent gratis when desired. 
Please address all letters, post-pa1p, to 
FOWLERS & WELLS, 
Curnton Hatt, No. 13] Nassau St., New York. 








ceed, the present number of their work is sufficient evi- 
dence.”— Youngstown Express. 





The Parevotoercat Journat for December has been 
received. Its contents are, as usual, full of interest. 


We commend this work to the favorable attention of 


our readers. The subscription price is $1.00, and it is 


richly worth double the money.— Warren Journal. 


Do you wish to acquire the most important knowledge 
to be learned in the world ‘—then “ know thyself!” To 
do this, send for the Parenotocicat Journat, and read 
it. No other work now published can be so useful to 
its readers, and especially the young men and young 


women.—New Fra. 









The intrinsic value of this Journal as a demonstrator 
of the science of Phrenology, we can attribute to no 
other cause than the superior ability of its editors in 


| bringing down to the home and heart the convincing 
| of its truth, and the mighty utility of the daily 


actice of their teachings.— Banner of Liberty. 





TO SUBSCRIBERS. 
Libraries, Literary Institutions, and public Reading- 


rooms, may order the Journal at Club prices, and as the 
new form is well adapted to be placed on file, we hope 


L JOURNAL. 
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AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


ENGRAVINGS 


To illustrate all the leading topics of the Journal, more numerous 
and beautiful than formerly, will commend this volume to all 
readers, 


PHYSIOGNOMY, 


Or the external signs of character, based upon the anatomy of the 

face, and its relation to the brain, as shown by shape, expression, 
| and natural language, will be presented, and explained in an in- 
| teresting and attractive manner. 





MAGNETISM 


Will be unfolded, and a rational explanation given of its phe- 
| nomena and uses as a curative agent, and those interesting Psy- 
chological facts which seem to open to the world a new field of 
interest in the empire of mind. 


THE NATURAL SCIENCES, 


Art, Literature, Mechanism, Agriculture, and General Intelligence 
will be presented in the Journal, constituting a new feature for 
1851. 





THE MECHANIO, 


The Farmer, the Professional Man, the Student, the Teacher, and 
the Mother, will find each number of the Journal an instructive 
and valuable cx The p are determined to 
make the Journal worthy of this progressive age, and one of the 
most welcome and useful family periodicals in our country. 


hlich 





TO FRIENDS AND CO-WORKERS. 


Every individual who is interested in human progress and in 
the advancement of science, is earnestly invited to aid in extend- 
jing the circulation of this Jourual everywhere throughout the 
land. 





A FEW CANDID OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


|it may be found at all the principal hotels in the 


| country. 


Money on all specie-paying banks will be received in 
payment for the Journal. 


Several bank-notes or post-office stamps may be en- 
closed in a letter without increasing the postage. 


Now is the time to form Clubs for the Journal for 
1851. All subscriptions commence and close with the 
Volume. 


Drafts on New York, Philadelphia, or Boston always 
preferred. Large sums should be sent in drafts or 
checks, payable to the order of Fowlers & Wells. 


This Journal will be sent in clubs to different post- 
offices when desired ; as it frequently happens that old 
subscribers wish to make a present of a volume to their 
friends in other places, 





Letters addressed to the Publishers should be plainly 
written, containing the name of the Post-orrice, County, 
and Srare. . 





Spgcrat Norice.—aAll letters and other communica- 
tions designed for the Journal, should be post-paid, and 
directed to Fowiers & Weis, 131 Nassau-street, New 
York. 




















